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GOVERNOR CYRUS HARRIS 
By 
John Bartlett Meserve. 


Oklahoma has no more substantial citizenship than may be 
recognized among the erstwhile members of the Chickasaw Na- 
tion and their descendants who pause this year (1937) in thought- 
ful regard of their exiled ancestors who emigrated from Missis- 
sippi to the old Indian Territory, a century ago. The Chickasaws 
sold their lands in Tennessee and Kentucky to the United States 
Government, in 1818. In consideration for this cession, the United 
States paid each Chickasaw enrolled at that time $1,000 annually 
for twenty years. Such an income in those days was considered 
wealth and at the expiration of the twenty years the majority of 
the Chickasaws had money, lands, slaves and livestock, and to 
some extent an educated citizenship. The Chickasaws, in Missis- | 
sippi, lived amid comfortable environs which their own efforts 
through capable leadership had made possible. These Indians had 
been unremitting in their fidelity to the United States Govern- 
ment, but finally were induced to abdicate their hereditary do- 
main in Mississippi to placate the surge of white settlers which 
was overwhelming them. The “Promised Land” lay beyond the 
Mississippi. 

The old Indian Territory became a traditional home of ad- 
venture wherein tribal characteristics and ambitions were to be pre- 
served by effective separate grouping of the Five Tribes, the mem- 
bers of which were guaranteed the freedom to police their own 
tribal affairs. The Chickasaws had purchased a one-fourth in- 
terest in the lands in the West, obtained by the Choctaws in the 
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Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek, in 1830, and on arrival in the 
Indian Territory a joint government was organized with the Choc- 
taws which proved unsatisfactory as the Choctaws were in such a 
large majority that the Chickasaws practically had no voice in 
the government. Through discerning leadership, the independent 
status of the Chickasaws was preserved from ultimate absorption 
by the Choctaws, by the tribal agreement made with that tribe 
at Doaksville, Indian Territory, on January 17, 1854, and the treaty 
of separation entered into at Washington, on June 22, 1855. 1@ 
effect more completely the independent status created by these 
agreements, the Chickasaws, in mass convention at Tishomingo, 
on August 30, 1856, adopted a formal written constitution embody- 
ing the principles of a representative form of tribal government. 
This organic law, modeled after the States, was in accord with 
similar action previously taken by the Cherokees and the Choctaws 
and to be taken by the Creeks, and was voluntarily undertaken in 
response to erudite leadership.” The Chickasaws had $2,000,000 in 
the United States Treasury at this time from the sale of their lands 
in Mississippi and as there were only about 5,000 Chickasaws en- 
rolled, this sum was sufficient to afford a liberal education for each 
child in the Chickasaw Nation. For many years previous to this 
time the money received from the sale of lands in Tennessee and 
Kentucky had been used to educate the youth of their Nation. So 
when the Chickasaws established their constitutional form of gov- 
ernment, they were quite competent to administer it. This valu- 
STE a of the privileges provided in this treaty, which amon 
to the right of self-government, the Chickasaws agreed to pay to the Choctaws 


the sum of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. C. J. Kappler (ed.), Indian 
Affairs, Laws and Treaties (Washington, 1907), 706 et seq. 

2TIt seems that almost immediately after the adoption of the Chickasaw Consti- 
tution, the tribal authorities entrusted it to one of their members to be taken 
to Texas for publication. The instrument was lost by the messenger and was never 
found. The Chickasaw Legislature remedied the situation in a called session by 
taking the rough draft of the original which remained in their possession and 
preparing it by their endorsement for publication. This was printed and distri- 
buted without further mishap. From the time of the loss of the Constitution 
until the meeting of the called session of the Chickasaw Legislature was a period 
of embarrassment to the Chickasaw Government. They were still under the old 
Choctaw-Chickasaw Constitution and had a fully constituted Chickasaw government 
without a Chickasaw Constitution. 
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able experience in government enabled a more intelligent partici- 
pation in American life which lay in the future. The Chickasaws, 
since statehood, have contributed most effectively to capable leader- 
ship in the political life of the State of Oklahoma? 


The administration of political affairs of the new Chickasaw 
Nation under its new constitution was initially undertaken by 
Cyrus Harris,* who became its first governor, in August, 1856. His 
background is one of more than passing interest. 


The collapse of the Jacobite Uprising in Scotland, fomented 
by the Scottish adherents of James the Pretender, in 1715, and 
the ensuing years of reprisal exacted by the English, influenced 
the emigration to America of many of the grim Highlanders. 
The inflow continued for many years. The first contingent of 
these people to settle in Georgia arrived at Savannah, in January, 
1736, and among these earliest arrivals was young Logan Col- 
bert. He doubtless came with the party led by John Mohr Mc- 
Intosh which sailed from Inverness, Scotland, on October 18, 
1735, on the ship “Prince of Wales” commanded by Capt. George 
Dunbar. Soon after landing at Savannah, courageous young 
Colbert abandoned the white settlement, ventured to the far West 
and settled among the militant Chickasaw Indians who then 
ranged along the eastern banks of the Mississippi from the mouth 
of the Ohio to the vast stretches of the lower river. It was an 
adventurous undertaking and his life story, if known, doubtless 

3 Among whom should be mentioned the late Charles D. Carter, for many 
years a Congressman from Oklahoma; Reford Bond, Chairman of the State Cor- 
poration Commission; Jessie R. Moore, a former Clerk of the State Supreme Court 
and today, a member of the Board of Directors of the State Historical Society and 
its Treasurer; Douglas H. Johnston, Governor of the Chickasaws since 1898, (with 
the exception of the term that Palmer S. Mosley was chief); Judge Earl Welch, 
a Supreme Court Justice; W. C. Lewis, United States Attorney for the Western 
District of Oklahoma; Ben Harrison, a Secretary of State; Otis Leader, a noted 
World War veteran; and former Governors Lee Cruce and William H. Murray, 


who became members of the Chickasaw Tribe by intermarriage. 

4The Indian Champion (Atoka, Indian Territory), April 18, 1885; H. F. 
O’Beirne, Leaders and Leading Men of the Indian Territory (Chicago, 1891), I, 209; 
H. B. Cushman, A History of the Choctaw, Chickasaw and Natchez Indians (Green- 
ville, 1899), 513 et seg. Under the new constitution the title of “Governor” was 


substituted for “Chief.” 
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would be one of dramatic interest. He seems to have cultivated 
a sympathetic understanding with the Indians, married into the 
tribe and became a character of much prominence among them 
and a renowned leader in their wars against the French. The 
descendants of Logan Colbert in Oklahoma today, recall with 
much pride, the emigrant Scotch lad of the early days of the 
eighteenth century.’ He met a tragic death at the hands of a 
negro slave who was accompanying him on a trip back to Georgia. 


Major William Colbert, a son of Logan Colbert, became a 
famous war chief among the Chickasaws and early in life took 
an active part in the political affairs of the tribe. He represented 
his people at Washington, upon numerous occasions, and in the 
very early days, was received by President Washington, in Phila- 
delphia. At the solicitation of Washington he led a contingent 
of Chickasaw warriors in support of Gen. Anthony Wayne at 
the battle of Fallen Timbers, Ohio, on August 20, 1794, against 
Little Turtle and the Northwestern Confederation of Indians. Ma- 
jor Colbert served nine months in the 3rd Regiment of United 
States Infantry in the War of 1812, concluding his military career 
by an effective participation in the war against the recalcitrant 
Creeks. As a commissioner from the Chickasaws, he was a signer 
of the treaty of October 4, 1801,° and the treaty at Washington, of 
September 20, 1816.". By the terms of the latter treaty, he was 
granted an annuity of $100 for the remainder of his life and was 
also styled a major-general. He also signed the Chickasaw treaty 
of October 19, 1818.5 The major signed these treaties by mark, 
which would indicate his lack of any scholastic training, although 
he is recognized as a character of pronounced native courage, ability 
and fine judgment. Major Colbert married a Chickasaw Indian 
woman by the name of Mimey and lived at Tokshish, Mississippi, 


> Though generally considered as a Scotch family, the Colberts were originally 
of French stock. 


6 Kappler, op. cit., II, 55. 
7 [bid., I, 135 et seq. 
8 Ibid., II, 174 et seq. 
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some four miles southeast of Monroe, and doubtless was largely 
instrumental in securing the establishment of the celebrated mission 
at that place. He was a contemporary of the famous Chief Pio- 
mingo of the Chickasaws, and passed away at an advanced age, 
sometime shortly before the Chickasaw removal of 1837-8. 


An interesting character among the Chickasaws in Mississippi 
was Mollie,’ daughter of Major William Colbert. As a young 
woman she married Christopher Oxbury, a mixed-blood Chero- 


Elke life story of Mollie Colbert, the attractive Indian princess daughter of 
Major William Colbert of the Chickasaws, is one of romantic interest. After the 
death of Christopher Oxbury, her Cherokee husband by whom she had several 
children, she married James G. Gunn, a wealthy English planter. Gunn was a 
native of Virginia, fought with the British in our war of the Revolution and after 
the war removed from Viriginia to the remote edge of white settlement and located 
among the Chickasaw Indians and in what is today Lee County, Mississippi. He 
never composed his disdain for the new United States Government and would suffer 
no observance of the Fourth of July to be held upon his plantation, although he 
thoughtfully observed the birthday of George III. He died in 1826. Rhoda, the 
only child of James and Mollie Gunn was famed as a celebrated beauty and of 
her engaging qualities much has been written. Perhaps the story which is handed 
on down, of her romantic marriage to Humming Bird, a Chickasaw warrior, is 
more or less legendary. From his home at Mill Creek, C. N., Gov. Cyrus Harris, 
on August 10, 1881, wrote an interesting letter to Harry Warren of the Mississippi 
Historical Society in which he narrates many interesting details, some of which 
divest the romance from this oft repeated story about the marriage of Rhoda. He 
says, “Molly Gunn, my grandmother, was the wife of the old man James Gunn, 
who died rich, leaving one child, Rhoda. She (Rhoda) died two years ago, on 
Red River (Indian Territory) at her half-sister’s, who was my aunt, a full-sister 
of my mother and a half-sister of my Aunt Rhoda. My grandmother’s first hus- 
band, my mother’s father, was a Cherokee, named Oxberry. After his death, she 
married old man James G. Gunn. Rhoda married Samuel Colbert, a nice man, 
but they separated and she married Joseph Potts, a white man. He died during 
the Civil War (1862) by taking strychnine by mistake. He died at my house. 
Aunt Rhoda had two sons living, Taylor and Joseph Potts. Her first child by 
Sam Colbert was a girl named Susan. She married and went off and never was 
heard of since. Malcolm McGee was my step-father. He had one daughter by 
my mother and named her Jane. My sister Jane married Robt. Aldridge, a white 
man who lived at Tuscumbia, but after they came to this country (Indian Territory) 
he got so trifling she drove him off. He then went to Texas and died. They had 
one daughter who is yet living. Jane afterwards married a nice gentleman by the 
name of William R. Guy and soon after she and Mr. Guy were married they 
went after sister Jane’s father, old man McGee, and had him with them at Boggy 
Depot, Chickasaw Nation, but he, being very old, lived but a few months after 
getting there. I saw the old man die and was at his funeral, Old man McGee was 
a little over one hundred years old when he died. He was a long time United States 
interpreter for the Chickasaws and it was said he could beat the Chickasaws talk- 
ing their own tongue. Mr. and Mrs. Guy had nine children when Mrs. Guy died 
at Boggy Depot. About a year after her demise, Mr. Guy died at Paris, Texas, 
being there on a visit.” Harry Warren, “Chickasaw Traditions, Customs, etc., 
Mississippi Historical Society Publications (Oxford, 1898-1914), VIII (1908) 546 
n.; Harry Warren, “Missions, Missionaries, Frontier Characters and Schools,” loc. 
cit., 587-8. E. T. Winston, “Father” Stuart and the Monroe Mission (Meridian, 


Miss., 1927), 50-51. 
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kee, a proficient interpreter and a person of high standing among 
the Chickasaws. They lived upon her comfortable estate three 
miles south of Pontotoc, Mississippi, where her daughter Elizabeth 
or Betty was born. Her interesting home stood upon an ancient 
mound, the highest point in that part of the State, and surrounded 
by 1,000 acres of beautiful table-land. All of her children were 
born there as well as her famous grandson, Cyrus Harris, who was 
born there on August 22, 1817. The identity of the father of 
Cyrus Harris is somewhat confused. He is reputed to have been 
a white man by the name of Harrison, the name being subsequently 
shortened to Harris. Elizabeth’s marriage to him was of brief 
duration, as she soon left him and returned to the home of her 
mother, where her son, Cyrus Harris, was born. The father de- 
clined to remove with the Chickasaws, at first, although he later 
attempted to join his son in the old Indian Territory. Cyrus Harris 
declined to have anything to do with him. Elizabeth married Mal- 
colm McGee,"° very shortly but again returned to her mother at 


Among the nine children of Mr. and Mrs. William R. Guy above mentioned 
were William Malcolm Guy, who was born at Boggy Depot, on February 4, 1845, 
and was Governor of the Chickasaw Nation, in 1886-8; Cerena Guy, who married 
Ben W. Carter and became the mother of Hon. Charles D. Carter, a former cong- 
ressman; and Mary Angelina Guy, who married Capt. Charles LeFlore and became 
the mother of Mrs. Lee Cruce, the wife of the second Governor of Oklahoma. 

Mollie Gunn seems to have been a member of the Presbyterian Church at Mon- 
roe Mission, but the following disquieting notation appears in the old church records: 
“April 5, 1834, the following persons having been under suspension from the privi- 
leges of the church for a length of time and giving no evidence of repentance, 
but continuing impenitent, were solemnly excommunicated, viz: Mollie Gunn, Nancy 
Colbert, Sally Frazier, James B. Allen, Benjamin Love and Saiyo.” Her father, 
Major Colbert, also appears to have run counter to church discipline as it appears 
from the same record, “September 7, 1834. Session convened and was constituted 
by prayer. Mr. William Colbert, a member and an elder of this church, having 
been cited to appear before the session to answer the charge of intemperance, appeared 
accordingly, and having confessed his sin, expressed deep contrition for the same, 
and promised amendment; the session resolved that it is a duty to forgive him 
after requiring him to make a public confession before the congregation and promis- 
ing to abstain in the future. Concluded in prayer. T. C. Stuart, Mod. Examined 
and approved by Presbytery at Unity Church, March 7, 1835.” The old major 
passed away a year or two later. See Winston, op. cit., 40-41. 


It is of interest to know that the Chickasaws had no clans as did most of the 
other tribes, but were distinguished by distinctive House names, the ancestry being 
traced back through the mother. Mollie Colbert and her descendants were of the 
House of Inchus-sha-wah-ya. 


10 Malcolm McGee, of Scotch parentage who had recently emigrated from Scot- 
land, was born in New York City about 1757, his father having been killed shortly 
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Pontotoc." Mollie sold her famous home about 1830, to Robert 
Gordon, who thereafter erected the spacious plantation home 
“Lochinvar” upon the site and where his son, Col. James Gordon, 
afterwards a United States Senator from Mississippi, was born. 
After the sale, Mollie removed with her children, including Eliza- 
beth, to Horn Lake, in what is today DeSoto County, Mississippi, 
where she passed away shortly before the removal of the Chick- 
asaws, in 1837-8. Elizabeth removed in the party with her son, 
Cyrus Harris, to the old Indian Territory, late in 1837, where she 
died some years later, at Mill Creek, at the home of her famous 
son. 


The educational advantages of Cyrus Harris were very limited. 
In 1827, he was sent to the Monroe Presbyterian Mission, of which 
school Dr. T. C. Stuart was in charge. In the succeeding year, 
he was entered at a small Indian school in Giles County, Tenn- 
essee, under the tutelage of Rev. William R. McKnight. He re- 
turned home, in 1830, and after a few years’ residence with his 
mother and grandmother, who were then living at Horn Lake, 


before, at the battle of Ticonderoga, in the French and Indian War where he fought 
with the Colonial troops. While he was quite young, his mother removed to and 
settled on the north bank of the Ohio River, in southern Illinois, at Ft. Massac, 
and immediately across the river from the Chickasaw country. McGee had no 
schooling, but served as an interpreter among the Chickasaws, for forty years. It 
is said, “He assumed the Indian costume and conformed to all their customs ex- 
- cept their polygamy.” He married Elizabeth, a daughter of Christopher and Mollie 
Oxbury as his second wife, about 1819, and had one daughter, Jane. Shortly there- 
after Elizabeth left him, taking the child with her. The mother later returned the 
child and she was placed by McGee in the home of Dr. T. C. Stuart, to be educated 
at Monroe Mission. In 1849, Malcolm McGee removed from Mississippi to the old 
Indian Territory, where he lived at the home of his daughter, Jane (Mrs. William 
R. Guy), at Boggy Depot, and where he died on November 5, 1849. Cyrus Harris 
became the guardian of their minor children whom he reared and educated. For 
further details, see Winston op. cit., 84 et seq., and Cushman, op cit., 509 et. seq. 


11 Marital relations were easily dissolved during those early days among the 
Indians. Incompatability between husband and wife was settled less expensively 
than by a formal divorce. The self-made widow either returned to her mother or 
went to “keep house” for another man and the forsaken husband was left free to 
procure a new “housekeeper,” if needed. Polygamy was prohibited in an act passed 
by the Chickasaw legislature and approved by’ Governor Cyrus Harris on November 
27, 1857. Constitution, Laws and Treaties of the Chickasaws (Tishomingo City, 
1860), 88. Thus at an early date the Chickasaws showed a high regard for the 


matrimonial state. 
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he made his home with his uncle, Martin Colbert, near the same 
places 


The Chickasaw Indians, in 1835, began intensive preparations 
for their en masse removal to the West. A government land office 
had been established at Pontotoc and, through interpreters, the 
individual land holdings of the Indians were being identified and 
immediately bought up by land speculators. Young Harris sought 
employment at Pontotoc, as he spoke both Chickasaw and Eng- 
lish with tolerable fluency. He first became engaged in the trad- 
ing store of Capt. John Bell, but later was used as a contact man 
by Captain Bell and Robert Gordon, who were jointly engaged in 
purchasing lands from the Indians, who were about to remove to 
the West. The sale of these lands was practically completed in 
1836, and the Chickasaws began their final plans for the emigra- 
tion. Harris became an interpreter at the numerous Councils which 
were held and at which the details for removal were arranged. 


Cyrus Harris with his mother, Elizabeth, left Horn Lake, on 
November 1, 1837, for Memphis, to join a party of the emigrants 
led by A. M. M. Upshaw, the emigrant agent. Within the next 
few days they crossed the Mississippi and proceeded overland to 
Ft. Coffee. He tarried for a brief two weeks in camp at Skullyville 
and in the following year settled on the Blue River, in what is 
today Johnston County, Oklahoma. His initial years in the West 
were simple and unexciting, having those idyllic, pastoral qualities 
so engaging to the Indian of that period. Early in life, he evi- 
denced an interest in the political affairs of his people, and in 1850 
was dispatched as a delegate to Washington, in company with 
Edmund Pickens. Upon his return home, he disposed of his place 
on the Blue and removed to Boggy Depot where he lived for about 
a year, after which he established his home on Pennington Creek, 
about one mile west of Tishomingo. He removed again in No- 

12.4 granddaughter of Martin Colbert is Mrs. Czarina Colbert Conlan, who 


has devoted the last eighteen years to building up the museum collection of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society. 


RESIDENCE OF GOV. CYRUS HARRIS, AT MILL CREEK 
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vember, 1855, to Mill Creek, northwest of Tishomingo, where he 
continued to reside until his death. 


Cyrus Harris again was sent as a delegate to Washington, in 
1854, and upon the adoption of the new constitution, in August, 
1856, was chosen as the first governor of the Chickasaw Nation. 
In this memorable first election there were several candidates, but 
when the results were totaled, it appeared that no one of the aspir- 
ants had secured a majority of the votes cast, and as a consequence, 
the choice was delegated to the legislature, with the result that 
Cyrus Harris was chosen by that body by a majority of one vote. 
The young governor organized the new government, served through 
the two year term and was succeeded by Dougherty (Winchester) 
Colbert. He was reelected in the fall of 1860, but again was de- 
feated by Dougherty Colbert, in August, 1862. These were the 
opening days of the Civil War and the Chickasaws were the first 
of the Five Tribes to evidence their open preference for the Con- 
federacy. Resolutions of secession from the Union were approved 
by Governor Harris, on May 25, 1861. An influencing factor in 
taking this action was the abandonment by the United States Gov- 
ernment of Ft. Washita, thereby leaving the Chickasaws at the 
mercy of the Plains Indians. It is said of Governor Harris that 
as he reviewed the Chickasaw troops marching away to war, the 
tears ran down his cheeks as he stated that, “This was the first 
time in history the Chickasaws have ever made war against an 
English speaking people.” In the fall election of 1866, Cyrus 
Harris again was reelected as governor and succeeded himself in 
1868. His executive ability once more was recognized when he 
again was elected governor of the Chickasaws, in 1872. He was 
chosen to the highest position among his people in the West, upon 
five different occasions, which was a record to be unequaled among 
the Chickasaws. It was a marked evidence of the high esteem 


and regard in which he was held by his people. 
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A complete survey of the public life of Cyrus Harris, would 
involve a history of the Chickasaw Nation from 1856 to 1888. He 
was in intimate touch with its political life during that period. 
They were the years of tragedy and of the reconstruction after the 
Civil War. It was with unfaltering steps that he led his people 
through this crucial period. The matter of the establishment of 
educational facilities received his marked attention. An appropri- 
ation of $2500 to repair the academies was approved by him on 
September 18, 1872, and on September 21, 1872, he approved the 
establishment of a boarding school at Wapanucka. 


The famous governor possessed a rare vision of approaching 
difficulties for his people which lay far in the years ahead. The 
specter of the allotment of tribal lands in severalty and the destruc- 
tion of their communal life, had not, as yet, engaged the thought 
and attention of the Indians. Governor Harris saw its approach 
and in his message to the legislature on September 2, 1872, sounded 
a note of warning in courageous words, “Before closing my brief 
address, I wish to detain you a few moments on a subject of much 
importance. Although it is unpopular among our people and I 
must candidly confess that I, as one interested, could not con- 
sistently give my consent to its approval, had we any shadow of 
remaining as an independent nation, holding our lands in common. 
But can we, with any degree of certainty, continue the hope of 
holding lands in common, when railroad agitators and land specu- 
lators are using all available means to Open our country to the 
settlement of the whites. Notwithstanding the Indian policy of 
the President of the United States to consolidate and settle in the 
Indian Territory, all Indian tribes under the jurisdiction of the 
United States, we hear, in the halls of Congress, the advocation 
of extending Territorial Government over the Indian country. 
From this we must suppose that we are liable at any moment to 
be robbed of the rights to our lands. The country we occupy, we 
hold under a patent granted by the United States to the Choctaw 


i 
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Nation, in which the Chickasaws have, by the consent of the 
former, acquired an interest. .. But we are told by these that 
seem to know, that land held in common, does not meet with the 
approbation of the Government of the United States, although, by 
that Government, we are promised protection against the inroads 
of any other tribe and from the whites; and also agreed to keep 
us without the limits of any State or Territory. But can we de- 
pend on this much longer in consideration of the great railroads 
and border states banded against us? If we can, I again say, let 
us live in peace, holding our lands as in the days of old. Well, 
then under these circumstances, let us look a little ahead and per- 
haps we may imagine that something more than usual is approach- 
ing.... There are many matters which could be enumerated to 
show why it is necessary to prepare for the approaching events. 
Well, then, under all these circumstances, should we undertake 
to continue the holding of all our lands in common? Or should 
we make an effort to divide all of our lands severally, as provided 
for in Articles 11 and 33 of the Treaty of the 28th of April, 1866? 
This is an important question and should be well considered and 
should not be delayed. By the plan latterly mentioned, if success- 
ful in carrying into effect, will at once put a check upon the in- 
gress of those who seek the downfall of our nationality.”* His 
vision was thirty years ahead of what actually occurred but his 
surmises were accurate. The governor evidenced a distrust of the 
Government in fulfilling certain of its treaty engagements, against 
which evasions the Indians had no recourse. Through his firm 
reconstruction policy, the former slaves of the Chickasaws were 
denied tribal membership, but the adventurous whites who were 
drifting into the Territory presented a more serious problem, but 
one which he doubtless felt was capable of solution. 


His earlier experiences in Mississippi with the land speculators 
provoked grave apprehensions in the heart of Governor Harris, 
as to consequences, if the influx of white settlers should assume 


13 Atoka Vindicator, September 14, 1872. 
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proportions. The Chickasaw legislature, in 1876, rather compli- 
cated the situation by admitting the intermarried whites into full 
tribal membership. An economic advantage thus was created and 
eagerly sought by designing white men. Marriage was easily ac- 
complished by the adventurous white man and thereby his tribal 
membership became fixed.* Such marriages were not, of neces- 
sity, permanent and were easily dissolved by agreement and de- 
cree of divorce granted before a court of competent jurisdiction 
and the white man was then at liberty to marry a white woman 
who at once acquired the tribal status of her husband. Governor 
Harris in his message to his legislature on September 2, 1872, 
touched upon this question in language which disclosed his com- 
plete understanding of the situation, “I would also call your at- 
tention to the mode and manner in which the bonds of matri- 
mony are dissolved. The records of the Courts of the Nation 
show that nearly all the divorces granted are to parties who 
mutually agree to a dissolution, many of whom, perhaps, could 
have lived together in peace the remainder of their lives but 
for the easy matter of procuring a divorce by mutual consent. 
I would recommend that there be fines imposed in all cases of 
divorce by mutual consent, or, repeal the law authorizing divorce 
in toto. By repealing the divorce law, you put a check upon 
all who only marry for a foot-hold in the Nation, caring but 
little for the women whom they take for wives.”** The advent of 
the whites in succeeding years and their participation in tribal 
government began to imperil the political life of the Nation, as 
the native Indian understood it. Governor Harris was a pro- 
gressive leader, but none the less a staunch friend of the full-blood 
members of his tribe and as equally devoted to their interests. In 


14]Tt should not be understood, of course, that all white settlers in the Chick- 
asaw Nation were adventurers. White men married into many prominent Chickasaw 
families. 

15The recommendations by Gov. Harris provoked. legislation that any white 
man or woman marrying a Chickasaw Indian and later securing a divorce except 
on the ground of adultery was barred from participation in annuities or lands of 
the Chickasaw Nation and was refused final enrollment by the Chickasaw govern- 
ment in 1898. 
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his campaign for a reelection in 1874, these people supported B. F. 
Overton, who was elected governor, and reelected in 1876. 


The concluding gesture of Governor Harris was made in the 
fall of 1878, when his candidacy for governor was inspired by his 
legion of friends throughout the Nation. He was supported by 
the progressive mixed-blood and white citizens and probably re- 
ceived a majority of the votes cast and should have been inducted 
into the governorship. His election was declared by the legisla- 
ture and on September 23rd, he took the oath of office. On the 
following day, a somewhat disorganized session of the lower house 
of the legislature, acting under the inspiration of Governor Over- 
ton, reversed the former action, went through the form of throw- 
ing out a sufficient number of votes cast for Harris and declared 
the election of B. C. Burney, by a majority of five votes. The 
campaign had been tense but the aftermath was more so.'* Great 
dissatisfaction prevailed and threats of violence presaged armed 
strife. Governor Harris immediately withdrew from the contest, 
conceded the election of Governor Burney and further trouble was 
averted. It was a patriotic finale to his long and faithful service 
as a trusted leader of the Chickasaws. He gracefully retired to his 
home at Mill Creek, and announced the conclusion of his public 
career. His interest thereafter, in the political concerns of his peo- 
ple, was not entirely negligible nor passive. He emerged from his 
retirement and gave a militant support to William M. Guy, his 
nephew, who was elected governor of the Chickasaws in the fall 
of 1886, on the Progressive ticket. The lines of cleavage between 
the “white” Indians and the more conservative full-bloods, was 
clearly defined during the campaign with William L. Byrd repre- 
senting the latter. The adopted and intermarried whites were dis- 
franchised by act of the legislature on April 8, 1887, and at the en- 
suing election of August, 1888, Byrd defeated Governor Guy, who 
was a candidate for reelection. ‘The full-bloods triumphed again 


16 Star-Vindicator (McAlester, Indian Territory), September 21 and 28, and 
October 26, 1878. 
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in 1890, when Byrd, who strove vainly to preserve the political 
life of the tribe for the native Indians, was reelected. But the in- 
fluence of the whites soon thereafter began to evidence itself and 
gather control. Rigor mortis already had set in on the political 
and communal life of the Chickasaws and the time was soon to 
arrive when the Government was going to probate the estate and 
distribute the proceeds. Governor Harris, who had so accurately 
presaged the finale, passed away on January 6, 1888, at his home 
at Mill Creek, in what is today Johnston County, Oklahoma, where 
he is buried. 


Cyrus Harris was a farmer and, to some extent, engaged in 
the cattle business, which was an overshadowing industry during 
that period. He was married three times. His first wife was 
Kizzia Kemp, sister of Joel Kemp. Upon the death of Tenesey, 
his second wife, he married Hettie Frazier, a widow of Ishtehotobah, 
the venerable and beloved King of the Chickasaws. 


No character during his generation impressed so strongly and 
effectively, the political life of the Chickasaw Nation as did Cyrus 
Harris. Although practically devoid of trained educational ad- 
vantages, nature had endowed him with unusual ability and powers 
of discernment. He was a progressive and despite his early ex- 
periences in Mississippi, seemed in his later years to compose his 
vision to the influence of the white members of the tribes, never- 
theless he was unfaltering in his fidelity to the best concerns of 
his people as he understood them. His high, patriotic character is 
evidenced in his generosity and self-sacrifice in withdrawing from 
the post election troubles of 1878. Cyrus Harris was a character 
of the highest integrity and ever will adorn the pages of Chick- 
asaw Indian history, as one of its outstanding leaders. 


LATER PICTURE OF 
GOV. CYRUS HARRIS 
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CENTENNIAL OF THE CHICKASAW MIGRATION 
By Joseph B. Thoburn 


The history of Oklahoma is not only more complex and more 
varied than that of many of the other states in the Federal Union, 
but it can also make a showing of more notable occasions for cen- 
tennial celebrations than most of its older sister commonwealths. 
In fact, it had a leading part in one great national centennial cele- 
bration several years before its admission as a state into the Union 
—namely, that of the Louisiana Purchase—and it has since had 
a succession of more or less frequent and really notable centennials 
every year or two. 


Naturally, as might have been expected, early explorations, 
military expeditions and pioneering commercial exploitations, ran 
ahead of even the establishment of frontier military posts, though 
such phases of local history have seldom aroused deserved recogni- 
tion and attention. Oklahoma saw and felt but little, if any, in- 
fluence of the states east of the Mississippi during the first dozen 
years after the acquisition of Louisiana Province, so it was not until 
after the close of the War of 1812 that pioneers from “the States” 
began to push their way up the valleys of the Arkansas and Red 
rivers. The establishment of Fort Smith on the western bound- 
ary of Arkansas, in 1817, and of Forts Gibson and Towson, seven 
years later, seemed to mark the coming of the Anglo-American 
pioneering stock—military, civilian, missionary, and commercial. 


Fortunately, the people of Okahoma are becoming sufficiently 
interested in local history to enable them to manifest a lively con- 
cern in the appropriate observance and celebration of such histor- 


ical anniversaries. 


Bands of Delaware and Shawnee Indians crossed the Missis- 
sippi as early as 1785 and were ranging into the present Oklahoma 
before the dawn of the nineteenth century. There were several 
minor Cherokee migrations to the country west of the Mississippi 
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during the last decade of the eighteenth century and the first dec- 
ade of the nineteenth century, and, even earlier than that, parties 
of Chickasaw and Choctaw hunters had crossed the Mississippi 
and penetrated the interior as far as the eastern edge of the Great 
Plains, in the western part of the present state of Oklahoma, in 
quest of game, dried meat, and buffalo robes, Then, in 1826, came 
the first Creek migration to the valley of the Arkansas River, fol- 
lowed, four years later, by the beginning of the Choctaw migra- 
tion to the southeastern part of the state. In 1834, the people of 
the Chickasaw Nation ceded the last of their landed possessions in 
Mississippi to the Federal Government and, in 1837, they bade 
farewell to the dominions of their forefathers and fared forth on 
the long journey to the Choctaw country, in the new Indian Terri- 
tory where they were to establish new homes, preserve the traditions 
and customs of their institutional and cultural life and perpetuate 
themselves as a distinct people. Unlike the peoples of the other 
immigrant tribes from other southern states, east of the Mississippi, 
their migration was not an enforced one, as their movement was 
undertaken upon their own initiative and at a time and in a way 
that best suited their own convenience. This westward journey 
was therefore made at a reasonable rate of travel, with their own 
teams and wagons, though government freight wagons hauled the 
baggage; and at the most suitable season of the year, with the 
least possible amount of discomfort and inconvenience and with 
comparatively little suffering, and less illness than had been ex- 
perienced by other immigrant tribes, to interfere with their progress. 
Baek of them settled in the vicinity of Boggy Depot in the spring 
of 1838. 


Inasmuch as the peoples of the Chickasaw and Choctaw tribes 
or nations had once composed a single ethnic and national unit, 
had been alike in language, traditions, customs, and other cultural 
manifestations and, as the Chickasaw people had purchased an 
undivided interest in the vast Choctaw dominion, extending west- 
ward from Arkansas to the 100th Meridian and northward from 
Red River, on the south, to the Arkansas and Canadian rivers, on 
the north, it was the hope and expectation of the Federal Indian 
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officials that the long-sundered fragments of the ancient Western 
Muskhogean people might become permanently reunited and 
welded again into a single ethnic and national unit. Opposed to 
this was the pride of the Chickasaw people who had long been 
independent of the authority or suzerainty of any other tribe or 
nation whatsoever, whereas, they complained that, being in the 
minority as constituents of the Choctaw National Government, they 
were subject to constant and, to them, unfair civic discrimination, 
with the eventual result of another separation and a reestablishment 
of the Chickasaw National Government. Though they were not 
a warlike people, they had been ever ready to strive for the free- 
dom and self-determination of their own national existence. As 
a people, they had won and maintained their independence from 
the Choctaws. Because they were fewer in numbers than the 
Choctaws, the French colonial authorities sought to impose a dis- 
tasteful and disadvantageous alliance upon them, only to have the 
same repelled by armed resistance. They were distinguished, as a 
people, for their attachment and devotion to their ideals, their 
loyalties, their friendships and alliances. Throughout the Colonial 
Period, down to the close of the first three-quarters of the eight- 
eenth century, they had adhered to their alliance with the British 
Crown and people. 


As early as 1719, Sieur Bernard de La Harpe, who commanded 
the first French exploring expedition into the geographic limits 
of the present state of Oklahoma, left a written record of having 
found a trader of the “Chicksas” (Chickasaw) Nation, at a great 
encampment of the Wucita (Wichita), Touacara (Towakoni) and 
other Caddoan tribes, whither he had brought English goods for 
barter—many years before the first venturesome British inland nav- 
igator had undertaken to descend the Ohio River to the Mississippi 
River. 

Attached as the Chickasaw people had been to the alliance 
with the British, they readily sided with the American Colonists 
during the struggle with the mother-country, for national inde- 
pendence, since most of the English-speaking white men, whom 
they knew, were Americans by birth and training. Moreover, in 
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1815, a band of Chickasaw volunteers lined up beside American 
frontiersmen behind the cotton bales and sugar barrels in front 
of New Orleans where they helped to turn back an invading Brit- 
ish Army, as a part of General Jackson’s army of defense. 


Despite all of this, however, the time came when the Chick- 
asaw people found themselves crowded by the white people whose 
fathers their own had befriended. They also saw their friends and 
neighbors of the Creek, Choctaw, and Cherokee nations despoiled 
and crowded out of their homelands and they realized that they 
were too few in numbers and too weak successfully to withstand 
similar advances and like demand for such an abandonment of the 
lands of their fathers; so they counselled together and decided to 
accept the inevitable without complaint or resistance, and thus, they 
alone of all of the Five Civilized Tribes accepted the fate of na- 
tional migration and turned their faces westward, hopeful, even in 
the day of adversity and exile. 


Moreover, only the Chickasaws, of the Five Civilized Tribes, 
so shaped their national policies and courses as never to occasion 
embarrassment or anxiety to the the Government of the United 
States. True, at the outset of the War between the States, they 
failed to make a wise choice, as measured by the ultimate out- 
come; yet, even so, their choice was based upon the advice and 
persuasions of other white men. Nor let it be forgotten that, hav- 
ing accepted the result of the issue involved in that struggle, they 
have ever been faithful in the observance of subsequent agreements, 
compacts, and treaties with the United States. 


Unlike the people of other immigrant tribes, the Chickasaws 
have seldom manifested a gregarious disposition such as dotted the 
maps of other Indian dominions with the sites of small villages 
and hamlets. Rather, Chickasaw settlements were widely scattered, 
with individual domiciles so far apart that, in many instances, each 
seemed to be near the center of a baronial manor, as it were, the 
result of a sparse population peopling a vast area. 


The Chickasaw people have ever manifested a keen interest 
in the cause of popular education. Their National school system 
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with its neighborhood schools which offered training in the pri- 
mary and intermediate grades, and their secondary schools, in- 
cluding academies and seminaries, were always well supported 
and generally well patronized. Moreover, having availed them- 
selves of all their domestic educational facilities, many Chickasaw 
young people went to institutions of more advanced standing in 
states east of the Mississippi. 


As American citizens, the Chickasaw people are intelligent and 
patriotic. They are to be found in many lines of professional, in- 
dustrial and commercial activity, and many of them stand high 
socially, fraternally and in the lines of moral and ecclesiastical lead- 
ership. The notable dignity which is characteristic of the Chick- 
asaw people is emphasized rather than dimmed by a marked de- 
gree of most becoming modesty. 


It would be a pleasure to enumerate, by name, the individuals 
of this interesting people, who have rendered constructive service 
to the founding and development of the Commonwealth of Okla- 
homa, but the list would be too extensive for inclusion in this brief 
article, unless it be to remark that the last elected governor, or prin- 
cipal chief, of the Chickasaw Nation—Douglas H. Johnston—had 
his term of service extended to a life-tenure by an unsolicited action 
of the Government of the United States, thus expanding a career 
of useful, peaceful, beneficent, and dignified service until it al- 
ready rivals in length the strong and somewhat stormy dominance 
of the great Cherokee chief, John Ross. Suffice it to state that 
the one hundredth anniversary of the arrival of the people of the 
old Chickasaw Nation in the former Indian Territory—now Okla- 
homa—is too important in the history of this state to permit 
such an anniversary to pass unmarked or unmentioned in The 
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THE ABORIGINAL CHICKASAW NATION 
By Janet Bond? 


The people of the Chickasaw Nation have many legends re- 
lating to their experiences in the far distant past, but the one that 
tells the story of their ancestors’ wanderings while they were still 
one tribe with the Choctaws, is perhaps, the most interesting. 


Cushman says traditions and legends were handed down from 
generation to generation in two ways.” First, they were handed 
down in their written archives, which were belts of wampum. 
The belts were made of soft, pliable deer skin, beaded with care- 
fully polished and strung-on-sinew shell beads after being painted 
in the various colors necessary to tell the story. The significance 
of the record lay, not in the alphabet employed, but in the colors 
used and their juxtaposition, the arrangement of the bead strings 
and the length and breadth of the belts. Second, they were handed 
down by word of mouth. Among the Chickasaws and Choctaws 
another way of keeping intact the chronicles of the past was to 
have the wisest of the older men choose about twenty exceptionally 
bright youths of each generation to learn to repeat with accuracy 
all tribal traditions and legends, and also to learn to read wampum. 
The other important things they were taught by rote were the 
tried and true methods of safe-guarding the health and well-being 
of their nation, various forms of diplomacy to avoid war as well 
as successful and unsuccessful strategies employed in former wars, 
and all the ancient tribal customs including the proper ways of 
worshipping the Great Spirit. 


The following legend of the forty-three* winters of Chickasaw 
and Choctaw wanderings from a land far toward the setting sun, 
in search of a pleasant home land, which culminated in the dis- 


1 Mrs. Reford Bond. 

2H. B. Sushman, History of the Choctaw, Chickasaw and Natchez Indians 
(Greenville, Texas, 1899), pp. 5-36. 

3 Gideon Lincecum, “Choctaw Traditions about their Settlement in Mississippi 
and the Origin of their Mounds,” Publications of the Mississippi Historical Society 
(Oxford, 1898—), VIII (1904), 521-542. 
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covery and naming of the Mississippi River and the beginning of 
their centuries of residence in the territory east of the great river, 
is told in practically the same substance by five historians* who 
had it from wise men of both nations, and by one famous Chick- 
asaw who had it from the traditions handed down in his own 
family. About the time the early Christians in Rome were com- 
pelled to hold their religious services in the catacombs, to avoid 
being thrown to the lions, two affiliated Indian tribes, the Chick- 
emacaws and Choccomaws, who according to Adair were the an- 
cestors of the present day Chickasaws and Choctaws, were dwelling 
in what was probably the present Republic of Mexico. There 
was such oppression in that land that there was held a great coun- 
cil of representatives of all the clans of the two tribes under the 
leadership of two brothers, Chikasah and Chahtah, both equally 
renowned for bravery in war and for their wisdom in council.’ 
After long deliberation and much discussion it was decided to 
seek a land where they could be free from oppression. But they 
could not decide which way to travel. Each member of the coun- 
cil went home to collect his family and belongings, and then re- 
turned to the meeting place where they all congregated in one 
vast camp waiting for the decision to be made on the direction 
of their line of march. 


Finally the medicine men decided that a “Fa-bus-sah” or pole 
should be set firmly in the ground at the center point of their en- 
campment and that the direction which the pole leaned when 
morning dawned would be the direction which they should take 
for their long journey. When at dawn the pole was found to be 
leaning toward the east, they set out toward the rising sun, be- 
lieving implicitly that each returning morning the “Fa-bus-sah” 
would point the way, until upon reaching their promised land it 
would stand erect,—as firmly erect as it had been planted the 
night before. 

4 Schoolcraft, Warren, Lincecum, Adair, and Cushman. 


5 Statement of the late Hon. Charles D. Carter of Ardmore, Oklahoma, as quoted 
by James H. Malone in The Chickasaw Nation (Louisville, 1922), p. 22. 
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They journeyed east and north as directed each dawn by the 
old pole, crossing wide rivers and climbing high mountains until 
they reached the bank of a river so wide and so swift that they 
were amazed, never having seen its equal. One of their wisest 
medicine men exclaimed, “Mis-cha Sip-ok-a-ni”, literally translated, 
“Beyond age,” but figuratively meaning, “The father of all its 
kind,”® distorted later into the name, “Mississippi,” with a free 
translation meaning “The father of waters.” 


Malone quotes Hon. Charles D. Carter as going on with the 
legend as follows: 


‘“‘They camped for the night on the banks of the great River, 
and since the leaders’ pole still leaned toward the east, the young 
men began to make rafts for crossing the river and proceeding on 
their journey. ... Upon reaching the opposite bank of the river, 
the sacred pole, after wobbling around and pointing in many direc- 
tions, finally stood erect, and the medicine men interpreted this as 
an omen that the promised land had been reached.‘ 


‘‘Scouting expeditions were sent out by nearly all the clans 
to search for game and other food and to ascertain the exact char- 
acter of country to which the Great Spirit had led them. Finally 
the head man of a certain clan, the members of which were described 
as taller and of fairer skin than the rest of the tribe, appeared be- 
fore the general council and asserted that, according to the best 
information and judgment, the promised land had not yet been 
reached, but that a much better country, more productive in soil, and 
more bountiful in game, fruit, and fish, lay somewhere to the north 
and still farther toward the rising sun. After debating the question 
for many hours a vote was taken as to whether the move should be 
made, and it was decided by a large majority that the desired place 
had been reached and that no further move was necessary. Upon 
hearing the vote, the leader of the taller and fairer clan rose up 
and, striding majestically out of the council, dramatically uttered 
the following words: 


“All those who believe the promised land is further towards 
the rising sun follow me.’ 


‘‘His entire clan arose and went with him, but few others. Upon 
seeing this, the Choctaw warriors and some of their head men grabbed 


6 The author asked her mother-in-law, Mrs. James H. Bond, who spoke Chick- 
asaw fluently when she was a young woman, but who between the ages of 85 and 
91, often had to think a while before she could translate an English sentence into 
Chickasaw,—“How do you say in Chickasaw, ‘A very old man’?” Without a moment’s 
hesitation she answered, “Homa sipokani.” 

7 Malone, op. cit., p. 22. 
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their spears, tomahawks, and bows and arrows as if to restrain this 
clan by force. But the old head minko arose, extended his hand 
above his head, palm out, and exclaimed: 


‘“Hamonockma, ikia ahnishke, chickasha!’ (Halt, follow them 
not, they are rebels!) 


“Thus the division of the Choctaws and Chickasaws into two 
Separate tribes came about, and on account of the old chief’s ref- 
erence to them as ‘rebels,’ this taller and fairer tribe were ever 
thereafter known as ‘Chickasha.’ ”’ 

According to the version of Carter, “the name Chickasaw, (or 
as written in the legend, Chickasha) means rebel, and is somewhat 
descriptive of the Chickasaw characteristics.” 


The rebels or Chickasaws may have wandered over southeastern 
North America before they abandoned their nomadic way of life 
and decided to settle down as prosperous farmers on the well- 
known Pontotoc ridge in what is now the state of Mississippi. 
There De Soto found them in 1541 and there the French visited 
them one hundred years later, and there they remained for nearly 
two hundred years longer, until they were forced to move to In- 
dian Territory, one hundred years ago. 


According to Lincecum*® who had learned it from some Choc- 
taws who had been told the tale by some old men of the Chick- 
asaws, the latter after their separation from the Choctaws, wan- 
dered as far east as the country where Savannah, Georgia, now 
stands. After some years they returned over the same trail, finally 
settling where they had spent three years during their eastward 
journey, in Chickasha Old Towns, the high and beautiful section 
where De Soto’s expedition wintered with them. 


There are evidences that the Chickasaws once lived near where 
Savannah, Georgia, now is, and close to the sea coast. It is also a 
fact that they laid claim to a scope of country in that vicinity be- 
fore Congress as late as 1795.° 


8 Linceum, op. cit., VIII, pp. 521-542. See also Harry Warren, “Chickasaw Tra- 
ditions, Customs, etc.”, Publications of the Mississippi Historical Society (Oxford, 
1898-), VIII (1904), p. 543. 

9 Malone, op. cit., p. 21. 
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Bancroft speaks ‘of this section of country in and adjacent to 
what is now Pontotoc County, Mississippi, lying between the Tom- 
bigbee River on the east and the Tallahatchie and Coldwater Rivers 
on the west as a land “where the grass is verdant in midwinter; 
the blue-bird and the robin are heard in February; and springs of 
pure water gurgle up through the white sands to flow through 
natural bowers of evergreen holly; and if the earth be but care- 
lessly gashed to receive the kernel of maize, the thick corn springs 
abundantly from the fertile soil. The region is as happy as any 
beneath the sun; and the love it inspired made its occupants, 
though not numerous, yet the most intrepid warriors in the south.”?° 


Malone adds, after quoting Bancroft, that “evidently the Chick- 
asaws exercised that sagacity for which they were noted, in the 
selection of their home; and being great travellers with a large 
territory to guard and defend against all intruders, they had well 
defined trails leading to all important points” of their vast domain. 


They owned and defended the western third of the state of 
Tennessee together with the northwestern quarter of what is now 
the state of Alabama as well as the northern half of the present 
state of Mississippi,—a vast domain of about 90,000 square miles, 
more than twice as much territory as is comprised in the present 
state of Oklahoma. 


The great Chickasaw chief, Piomingo, described his nation’s 
lands, as aforementioned, (except that the boundaries he described 
were ridges, rivers, creeks and the holdings of other tribes) at 
the celebrated Indian and United States representatives conference 
held in Nashville in 1792. In 1794, President George Washington 
gave the Chickasaws a certificate confirming their rights to the 
territory claimed by Piomingo. 


De Soto had landed in Florida nineteen months earlier and 
had been wandering around over what are now the states of Flor- 
ida, Georgia, South Carolina, western North Carolina, and Ala- 


ae George Bancroft, History of the United States of America, quoted by Malone, 
op. cit., p. 93. 
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bama, a distance computed by one” of the chroniclers’? who 
travelled with him, as over five thousand miles, by the time they 
reached the Chickasaw country. 


He had six hundred men when he landed in Florida but one 
hundred and two had died or been killed by the time they marched 
in search of Chicaca’’ from the ruins of Mauvilla Town." 


De Soto had lost twelve horses which were slain during the 
battle and since the Spaniards had not up to this time lost many 
horses out of the two hundred and fifteen they had brought ashore 
in Florida, they probably had nearly two hundred when they in- 
vaded the Chickasaw country. Besides this formidable force there 
were many pack mules in the expedition and at least five hun- 
dred hogs, to say nothing of the Indian slaves or burden bearers— 
rather a large force to be rationed by a small primitive nation, 
especially in the month of December. 


Having heard of the prosperity of this valiant little tribe, and 
flushed with his decisive victory over the Mauvillian Indians where 
two thousand five hundred had been either killed or burned to 
death in the holocaust that destroyed the town, De Soto entered 
the Chickasaw domain with high hopes of spending a well-fed 


winter in this fertile section. 


11 The Discovery and Conquest of Terra Florida by Don Fernando De Soto and 
600 Spaniards, His Followers, written by a Gentleman of Elvas employed in all the 
action and Translated out of Portuguese by Richard Hakluyt, Reprinted from Edition 
of 1611. Edited with notes and an introduction and a translation of a narrative of 
the expedition by Luiz Hernandez De Biedma, Factor to the same, by William B. 
Rye of the British Museum, London. Printed for the Hakluyt Society, 1851. 

12 Luys Hernandez De Biedma, (King Charles the V’s Factor.) ; The Gentleman 
of Elvas, (A Portuguese); and Rodrogo Ranjel (De Soto’s private secretary). 

13 Elyas’ spelling of the tribal name. “Elvas, Gentleman of Elvas.” 

14Theodore Irving says in his Conquest of Florida by Hernando De Soto that 
Mauvilla “is supposed to have stood on the north side of the Alabama River; at a 
place now called Choctaw Bluff in the county of Clarke, Alabama, about 25 miles 
above the junction of the Alamaba and Tombigbee Rivers. Aged Indians in neigh- 
borhood at present day (1868—about) point it out as the site of the great battle 
between De Soto and Mobilians. Cushman says Mauvilla was the main stronghold 
of the Choctaws; A Narrative of De Soto’s Expedition Based on the Diary of Rodrigo 
Ranjel, His Private Secretary, by Gonzalo Fernandez De Oviedo y Valdez, Translated 
by Edward Gaylord Bourne, from Oviedo’s Historia General y Natural de les Indias ; 
A Relation of What Took Place During ‘the Expedition of Captain Soto; with 
particulars concerning the nature of the country which he passed, by Luis Hernandez 


De Biedma. 
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He and his army thought fear of a repetition of the Mauvilla 
tragedy would ensure peace even among a fearless people, while 
they ate up all the food and grain these Chickasaw farmers had 
garnered for their winter use, together with the surplus stored 
against a possible drouth the following summer. And when he 
and his friendly marauders (for they always feigned friendship 
with the Indians if the Indians would permit it, until they were 
ready to say farewell) should march westward in their search for 
gold, they expected to demand of the Chickasaw enough young 
men and young women to walk all day carrying the army’s bur- 
dens. Not only must these burden bearers be pack horses all day 
but when night came they were compelled to pitch camp for the 
white men, to cook their supper, feed and curry their horses, corral 
and feed their hogs and from time to time kill a few hogs, butcher 
them, grind up sausage, render quantities of lard, go out and set 
snares for rabbits, or traps for other animals for their masters’ 
food, and grind the maize for meal with a mortar and pestle. 
All this work had to be done with nothing to eat when food 
was scarce and with minimum rations when food was plentiful. 
Besides the handicap of insufficient nourishment there was always 
present around each slave’s neck the uncomfortable handicap of 
an iron collar with heavy dragging chains attached to it by which 
they were chained to the soldiers while on the march and to 
trees or stakes at night. 


But a surprise was awaiting Hernando De Soto. The Chick- 
asaw must have known all about the rout at Mauvilla Town, for 
besides the usual method in use among the Indians of telegraph- 
ing startling news across the country from one hilltop to another 
with smoke signals by day and signal fires by night, there had 


been ample time for scouts to go and come from Mauvilla. 


It was October eighteenth when De Soto’s forces burned the 
walled town of Mauvilla and his expedition did not reach the 
village and stringtown farms of Chicaca until December 17, 1540. 
Therefore the Chicaca knew what to expect and had ample time 
to commandeer every ounce of defense mechanism they possessed. 
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They were willing to be friendly with this pale-faced enemy 
that would come riding on terrifyingly swift beasts led by a com- 
mander who proclaimed himself “The-Child-Of-The-Sun,” but 
they had no intention of allowing their young people to be carried 
away from home in slavery. They needed their young men for 
warriors or else they might lose the supremacy they held over 
neighboring tribes. When it came to their young women, the 
Chickasaws made such a particular point of taking the best of 
care of their maidens, that no Chickasaw young woman was ever 
known to give birth to a child before wedlock; so they were not 
liable to permit their daughters to become camp-followers without 
armed argument.’ 


The old men probably held a council and after long delibera- 
tion decided to greet the strangers hospitably but to be prepared 
both to feed and to fight them, if the latter course became nec- 
essary. 


Since for welcoming gifts they must have fresh meat and 
many skins, the young boys were sent out into the country round 
about to set traps for large animals and snares for rabbits and 
skunks. The skilled hunters went out with their bows and arrows 
to stalk deer in order to present the strangers who were soon to 
be within their gates with dried strips of venison and deer skins. 
The traps for cougar, bear, and wild cats were pits dug in the 
ground and baited so that huge stones or logs would fall in on the 
animal and crush it. They were most anxious to be able to offer 
the invaders bear skins for the coming winter, for neither snow 
nor rain could pierce a bear skin. In that section it was still warm 
enough for bear to be wandering about even though December 
was not far distant, and because the wolves had begun to be par- 
ticularly venturesome already, the Chickasaw were glad to have 
them destroyed. This wolf baiting was perhaps the most ingenious 
and efficient trapping device the Indians had."® A sharp knife 
blade of either flint or copper was embedded in frozen fat and 
set up in the path of the wolf pack. “When a wolf in licking the 


15 John Haywood, Natural and Aboriginal History of Tennessee, p. 291. 
16 Hand Book of American Indians, Bulletin 30, part 2, p. 801. 
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fat cut its tongue the smell of blood infuriated the whole pack 
and drove them to destroy one another.” 


To ensnare conies as the Spaniards called the rabbits, the 
young boys bent over all the springy young saplings they could 
find in the woods, fastening the top branches to the ground in- 
securely or in trigger-like fashion, and placing the bait in the 
center of a loop of strong string fastened to the topmost branches 
which were now fastened to the ground. When the rabbit tasted 
the bait, up flew the sapling and the string looped tightly around 
the animal’s neck. In the corn fields in the winter the Indians 
taught their boys to catch conies by setting “great springes which 
lifted up their feet from the ground; and the snare was made 
with a strong string fastened to a knot of cane, which ran close 
about the neck of the conie so they could not gnaw the string.” 


The youths also tried to catch as many opossums as they 
could find although there were many in the villages; for the In- 
dians used them for food. It is also related that, “these little 
dogs,” as the Spaniards called them, for they are mentioned again 
and again, “were good eating.” After the Spaniards had quar- 
tered themselves upon this particular village of the Chickasaws, 
the youths probably brought them quantities of quail, (which the 
Spaniards callled partridges), prairie chicken, and wild turkeys. 
With arrows they got abundance of deer, turkeys, conies and other 
wild animals, being very skillful in killing game. 


Everywhere the Spaniards went they had welcome presents 
of fish from the Indians. According to “the Gentleman of Elvas,” 


‘*”.. with nets they took as much as they would, and took they 
never so much there was no want perceived. ... There was a fish 
called bagres (cat fish), a third of it was head, gills on both sides, 
and along the sides great pricks like very sharp aules; those of this 
kind were as big as pikes; some of one hundred, and one hundred 
and fifty pounds weight and many of them were taken with the hook. 
Another fish like barbilles; another like breames, headed like a deli- 
cate fish, called in Spain besugo between red and gray. This latter 
was most esteemed. Another called pele fish (probably spade or 
shovel fish) ; it had a snout of a cubit long and at the end of the 
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upper lip it was made like a peele. Another like a western shad ; 
and all had scales except the bagres and the pele fish.’’ 


He also tells how the Indians sometimes brought porpoises from 
the Mississippi or from its tributaries saying it was a “fish of 


the bigness of a hog called pereo fish, it had rows of teeth below 


and above.” 


_ The small lakes and pools at flood time were so stocked with 
fish “that they killed them with cudgels; and the Indians which 
were carried in chains, with the mud (probably threw in chunks) 
troubled the waters, and the fish being therewith, as it were, 
astonished, came to the top of the water and they took as much 
as they listed,” meaning with their hands. 


As showing how completely at home the primitive Chick- 
asaw was in the water and in the capture of large fish which 
hid themselves under rock walls projecting in the river, Malone 
quotes from Adair: 


“They have a surprising method of fishing under the edges of 
rocks that stand over the deep places of a river. There, they pull 
off their red breeches, or their long slip of stroud cloth, and wrap- 
ping it round their arm, so as to reach to the lower part of the palm 
of the right hand, they dive under the rock where the large cat 
fish lie to shelter themselves from the scorching beams of the sun, 
and to watch for prey; as soon as those fierce aquatic animals see 
that tempting bait, they immediately seize it with the greatest vio- 
lence, in order to swallow it. Then is the time for the diver to im- 
prove the favorable opportunity; he accordingly opens his hand, 
seizes the voracious fish by its tender parts, hath a sharp struggle 
with it against the crevices of the rock, and at last brings it safe 
ashore.’’17 


In the face of the coming emergency, the Chickasaw women 
and girls no doubt were sent to gather pecans,* walnuts, hazel nuts, 
chestnuts, and hickory nuts in great quantities, as well as innumer- 
able acorns. From these nuts the older women would extract the 
oil which they called hiccory milk to be used in mixing up batter 


17 Malone, op. cit., p. 201 quotes James Adair, The History of the American , 


Indi (London, 1775), p. 404. ; 
Z 18 Ranjel speaks of ate as “soft shelled walnuts like bullets.” He called hazel 


nuts small chestnuts and says “dried, they are delicious.” Of chestnuts he says, 
“they are rich and of very good flavor.” 
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for corn cakes.!® Ranjel mentioned this oil, saying, “which they 
knew how to extract very well and which was very good.” “The 
Gentleman of Elvas” says it was “clear as butter.” 


They also probably added to their winter store of catalpa beans 
which the Spaniards often mentioned, calling them French beans. 
From the corn fields they brought in more and more pumpkins 
which, “being roasted had almost the taste of chestnuts.” Their 
butter for cooking potatoes and yams was bear fat, melted like oil 
and stored in gourds.” Their syrup, earthen pots full of the honey 
of bees. 


The persimmon bread had probably already been baked and 
stored for winter use. Persimmon bread was the Chickasaw fruit 
cake and Elvas speaks of it as “loaves made of the substance of 
prunes.” Long before this time of year their potatoes and yams 
had been stored underground for the winter, and all through the 
autumn months shelled corn had been spread out on the roofs of 
the houses on clean skins to dry for winter use, as had the wild 
grapes to be used in grape dumplings. 


In the spring there would have been quantities of mulberries, 
wild strawberries,” plums that were red, yellow, and gray, the for- 
mer being called the Chickasaw plum because it was brought to 
the Mississippi valley by the migrating Chickasaws.” 


For vegetables they might have been able to offer the in- 
vaders savory dishes of the wild pea on which the deer fattened 
in the springtime, wild parsley, wild onions, and wild spinach. Had 
De Soto and his group arrived later in the summer they would 
have been able to enjoy ripe tomatoes and grapes which grew on 
vines running over tall trees, and also another variety that grew 


19William Bartram, in Travels Through North and South Carolina, Georgia, East 
and West Florida (London, 1792), described the process of extracting hickory milk, 
p. 239. He also said: “It is as sweet & fresh as rich cream.” Hickory milk was 
ett milk the Chickasaws or other Indians had for children except the mother’s 
milk. 

20“The Gentleman of Elvas,” hereafter called Elvas. 

1 Ranjel says of strawberries, “very savory, palatable and fragrant.” 

*2 Bartram says that though this plum is a native of America he never saw it 
growing wild in the southeast and added, “I suppose it was brought from the south- 
west by the Chickasaws,” op, cit., p. 38. 
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on low vines with big, sweet grapes which Elvas says, “for want of 
digging and dressing they had great kernels.” Ranjel mentions 
crab apples and mussels as other foods on the Chickasaw menu. 
Knowing how necessary salt was to their own well-being, the Chick- 
asaws must have prepared great quantities of salt to offer to their 
unwelcome guests. 


_ Those who were expert in precipitating the salt, no doubt 
travelled to the salt springs nearest their habitations, taking with 
them the salt baskets woven for that very purpose. These baskets 
were broad at the mouth and narrow enough at the bottom to fit 
securely into the small mouth of an earthen vessel. The earth 
around the edge of the salt springs was scooped up and thrown 
into the baskets and left standing in the air. Water was thrown 
into the basket and the salt washed into the lower vessel. Being 
strained and boiled after the water had evaporated, the salt re- 
mained in the bottom of the shallow earthen jar. Salt was as 
valuable as wampum in trade with neighboring tribes for skins 
and mantles.”* 


Then there was tobacco to be gathered. The medicine men 
always took charge of the cured tobacco leaves, for smoking was 
restricted to ceremonial occasions so as to add significance to the 
compacts being sealed—such as smoking the pipe of peace. The 
Chickasaws did not chew tobacco or dip snuff until the civi- 
lized white men invented those habits and passed them on to 
the Indians.” The material most commonly used for pipes was 
soapstone and pipestone.” In some instances the pipe bowls were 
elaborately carved, and sometimes the stems were decorated. But 
each different shape of the pipe and each decoration had some 
especial significance in the ceremonial in which the pipe was used. 
Between ceremonials the pipes were kept wrapped in fur and 
carefully put away by the medicine men who had charge of them. 


23 This native grape was later cultivated and called Isabella grape. _ 
24 Elvas, in his quaint language, describes the process as given in this article. 


25 Malone, op. cit., p. 198. art 
26 Peoeanel is Catlinite, Handbook of American Indians, Bulletin 30, Part 1, 


p. 217. 
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The Chickasaws may have requested their artists to begin 
carving new pipes in new designs to be used in this entirely new 
emergency they knew they were about to experience, when these 
strange, pale warriors should enter their country. They felt con- 
fident that they could circumvent the strange enemy and save their 
young people from slavery if the worst came to the worst, but they 
hoped to smoke the pipe of peace with the pale-faces rather than 
make war on them, and perhaps they thought a certain type of 
pipe would help to insure the sacredness of that particular peace 
pact. 


As a precaution, however, they probably arranged for an ar- 
row-making ceremonial. The arrow makers from all over the 
Chickasaw territory probably came to whatever town was the Great 
Town of the tribe for this ceremonial and went eagerly to work 
on their ammunition in case the peace treaty’s smoke should dis- 
pel itself into a mirage. 


Their arrowheads were made of flint and other varieties of 
stone as well as bone, horn, antler, shell, wood and copper.*' Slen- 
der flint arrow-heads were less than two inches long. Thick or 
strong flint arrowheads were much shorter. “Solid flesh being 
almost as resistant as rubber could not be penetrated by a large 
projectile unless” propelled by more force than a Chicksaw’s arm 
could twang out of a bow.”* 


The shape of the arrowhead was triangular or pointed oval 
and these the Chickasaw were making during this ceremonial were 
loosely attached to the shaft so that they would remain in the 
wound, for these arrows were meant for war. Had they been 
meant for hunting, the arrowhead had been firmly secured so 
the arrow might be recovered entire. Many of their arrow heads 
were made of hard wood fastened on cane shafts. During this 
ceremonial the women feathered the arrows, lashing two or three 
feathers onto the shaft with sinew. The measurement of each 


*7 Their copper came from rich copper district in Polk County, east Tennessee. 
Malone, op. cit., p. 33. 


28 Arrow, etc., information obtained from Handbook of American Indians, Bul- 
letin 30, Part 1, p. 90. 
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arrow and bow was the length and strength of the arm of the 
warrior who was to do the shooting. 


They made long bows, rectangular in section, of walnut or 
other hard wood reinforced with a sinew lining on the back and 
cross wrappings. The women also busied themselves with making 
wrist guards of hide for them to wear on their left wrists, to break 
the blow of the released bow string, after the arrow shaft and bow 
string had been drawn back to the right ear with the right hand. 
The left hand grasped the center of the bow.” 


Elvas says of aboriginal Indian fighting, 


““They are exceeding ready with their weapons, a people so war- 
like and so nimble that they care not a whit for any footmen. (They 
were afraid only of the horses.) For if their enemies charge them, 
they run away and if they turn their backs they are presently up- 
on them. They never stand still but are always running from one 
place to another; by reason whereof neither crossbow nor arquebus 
can aim at them; and before one crossbowman can make one shot, 
an Indian will discharge three or four arrows; and he seldom misseth 
what he shooteth at. An arrow, where it findeth no armour pierceth 
as deeply as a crossbow. Their bows are very long and their arrows 
are made of certain canes like reeds; . . . some they arm at the 
point with a sharp bone of fish like a chisel, and on others they 
fasten certain stones like points of diamants. For the most part 
when they light upon an armour, they break in the place where they 
are bound together. Those of cane do split and pierce a coat of 
mail, and are more hurtful than the other.’? The Chickasaw soon 
learned that the thighs of the Spaniards were not covered with 
armor, so they aimed at this vulnerable part, whenever they had a 
brush with them. 


De Soto spent two days making a barge to ferry his army across 
the Tombigbee River so as to land on the Chickasaw side. After 
a day’s march he reached the town of Chicaca,*° where there were 
twenty houses. Elvas says it was ‘‘a well-inhabited and fat coun- 
try; some great and walled towns; and many houses scattered all 
about the fields, a crossbow shot or two the one from the other. This 
country was very well peopled, fat and plentiful of maiz, and most 
part of it was fielding (in cultivation); they gathered as much 
(maiz) as sufficed to pass the winter.”’ 


29 Handbook of American Indians, Bulletin 30, Part 1, p. 312. 


30 The Chickasaw Indians are the only tribe mentioned in the four De Soto 
narratives which can be identified by the tribal names of the present day. 
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Ranjel remarks that the Indian name for corn is mahiz which 
the Spaniards slurred into maiz. Three-fourths of the Chickasaws’ 
food was vegetal and this maiz, which Biedma says was like coarse 
millet, was grown extensively by them. Contrary to popular be- 
lief nearly all the aboriginal Indians preferred their food cooked, 
either by broiling, roasting, or stone-boiling, the latter encom- 
passed by dropping very hot stones into a jar of water. Their corn 
was cooked in the form of ash-cake, hoe-cake, succotash, samp, and 
hominy, as well as in all forms of meal which they went to much 
trouble to change from the fresh product into a form that would 
keep for long periods of time. For dried corn the ears were roasted 
in pit ovens before the corn was dried. “The mature grain was 
milled raw or parched, the meal entering into various mushes, 
cakes, pones, wafers, and other bread.”** 


In making hominy the grain was soaked in lye obtained from 
wood ashes to remove the horny envelope and was then boiled. 
The hominy was often dried, parched and ground, reparched and 
reground, making a concentrated food of great nourishing power 
in small bulk, which was eaten dry or in water as gruel. Pinole, 
consisting of ground parched corn, is mentioned by Ranjel. 


The wall around the twenty houses mentioned was the Chick- 
asaw stockade of that section of their nation. It was made of huge 
“posts thrust deep into the ground, very rough, and many long 
rails as big as one’s arm laid across between them, and the wall was 
about the height of a lance and it was daubed within and with- 
out with clay, and had loop holes.” 


The houses were rectangular in shape and were built much 
like the walls. Posts were driven deep into the ground and the 
posts were connected with a kind of wattle which was then daubed 
with clay inside and out. There were two rooms in front and one 


in the rear. Elvas says they were roofed with reeds in the manner 
of tiles. 


eetaag of American Indians. Bulletin 30, Part 1, p. 466. 
2 Elvas. 
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... “the door is very little; they shut it by night (in winter) 
and make fire within; so that they are in it as warm as a stove ; 
and so it continueth all night that they need no clothes and besides 
these they have others for summer; and their kitchens near them, 
where they make fire and bake their bread; and they have barbacoas 
where they keep their maiz ;3 which is an house set up in the air 
upon four stakes, boarded about like a chamber and the floor of 
it is of cane hurdles. The difference which principal men’s houses 
have from the rest, besides they be greater, is, that they have great 

galleries in their fronts and under them seats made of cane in the 

manner of benches; and round about them they have many lofts, 
wherein they lay up that which the Indians do give them for tribute, 
which is maiz, deer skins and mantles of the country which are like 
blankets; they make them of the inner rinde of the bark of trees 
and some of a kind of grass like unto nettles, which being beaten is 
like unto flax.’’ 


Ranjel tells about their placing strips of venison on a frame- 
work of sticks as for roasting on a gridiron. The Spaniards called 
it cooking “en barbacoa” from whence comes the term barbecue, 
no doubt. 


As there was no one in Chicaca town when the Spaniards ar- 
rived, they camped on a hillside about a mile and a half away. De 
Soto usually stayed in the home of the chief and housed his officers 
comfortably with the principal men of each village; but for some 
reason, probably because they were to stay all winter and because 
they had just had so narrow an escape from extermination at Mau- 
villa, they built houses of their own surrounded by a stockade. 
All the chroniclers who travelled with De Soto mention the clean- 
liness of the houses in their narratives. Says Ranjel, “People are 
very clean and polite and naturally well conditioned.” Elvas also 
states that “the fruits are common to all; for they grow abroad in 
the open fields in great abundance, without any need of planting 
or dressing.” However theirs were not communal holdings for 
Elvas adds that the households “sow and gather their maiz, every 
one their several crop.” There was a field around or behind each 
dwelling and Malone suggests, “No doubt experience had taught 
them that ‘having their dwellings some distance apart one from 
the other,’ made for good health and cleanliness.” 


33The American corn crib was patterned after these. 
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The men are described as wearing in summer one mantle 
(blanket) made from the cloth woven from thread spun from 
the inner bark of mulberry trees, draped over theif shoulders, and 
deer skin shorts. During the same season the women wore two 
of these mantles that were like fine linen. One of them was fas- 
tened about the waist and hung downward, and another over their 
shoulder with their right arm out. One writer mentioned their 
winter costumes, saying that “all . . . went clothed down to their 
feet with very fine skins well dressed, and blankets of the country,” 
and blankets of sable fur and others of the skin of wild cats which 
gave out a strong smell.” 


These men built their own canoes, each man making his canoes 
and paddles according to the measurement of his own arms and 
body, and “caulked them with tow of an herb like hemp, called 
enequen.” They planted the corn, kept their families supplied 
with meat by getting as close as they dared to their quarry, when 
they were out hunting, before letting fly their arrows toward some 
vital part of the animal they were stalking; built and repaired 
their houses and stockades; defended themselves and their fami- 
lies when they were attacked; attacked an enemy with the greatest 
courage when they were on the warpath; played ball in regular ball 
games with organized ball teams when they were enjoying leisure 
hours; played their flutes made from the shin bones of the deer; 
arranged and took part in the festivities that took place at the time 
of the planting, ripening, and harvesting of the corn; and some 
were healers, and some were teachers, and some were counsellors. 


The women cooked and cultivated the corn fields; sewed the 
deer skin clothing with bone awls and sinew; spun the thread and 
wove the cloth of linen-like fabric; ground the meal; gathered nuts 
and herbs and fruit; prepared and wound together the bird feathers 
for the ceremonial feather garments or for other adornment; 
cleaned their houses and door-yards; nursed and fed their children; 
made baskets; modeled and baked the pottery vessels; polished 
the shell beads for wampum; sang in the choirs which led the 


34The above mentioned kind, made from the inner bark of the mulberry tree. 
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singing in ceremonies and in round singing and taught the men 
who sang with them to carry the melody in octaves so as to pro- 
duce a harmonic. effect.2° The Chickasaw women also sang the 
war songs that inspired their warriors to fiercer feats in battle 
than they might otherwise have undertaken. Ranjel related that: 
“they danced very well in the fashion of rustics in Spain so that 
it was pleasant to see them.” The same author wrote of the bas- 
kets the Indians used to carry full of clothing when they travelled, 
called petacas. They were baskets covered with leather and closed 
with leather-covered lids “for carrying clothes or whatsoever they 
want to.” 


None of the De Soto narratives mention the Chickasaw form 
of government. They do, however, mention a chief of a village 
and two other chiefs who came to visit De Soto, and another great 
chief whom the lesser chiefs mentioned but who never could be 
persuaded to appear. The visiting chiefs were Niculasa and Ali- 
mamu, who came from distant villages. They also mention again 
and again that lesser subjects paid tribute to the chiefs. 


Many writers, since the time of the Spanish invasion, have 
recorded whatever they could find out about the Chickasaw religion 
and government, but by the time the Chickasaws were visited by 
these writers, their customs and ways of worshipping a deity were 
bound to have been somewhat colored by their contacts with the 
European explorers and missionaries. Therefore there is no way 
of determining the exact form of their aboriginal religion and 
government. 


When De Soto’s expedition encamped in the Chickasaw do- 
main the weather was cold and snowy. When they marched out 
it was warm, and along the trails were countless roses growing 
wild like those in Spain; Ranjel reported: “and although they 
have not so many leaves since they are in the woods they are none 
the less fragrant and finer and sweeter.” But in spite of the roses 
the cold was still in the hearts of these bandits. So many of their 
numbers had died from burns and arrows that they marched in 


35Handbook of American Indians, Bulletin 30. Part 1, p. 959. 
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fear of what was in store for them as they went further and fur- 


ther into this unexplored land which they called the land of Florida. 


No doubt De Soto had been told of the fighting prowess of 
the Chickasaw, and did not wish to antagonize them while he 
was in winter quarters. He treated the chief of that particular 
village with the greatest deference, even sending his horse for him 
to ride the mile and a half from his house to the Spanish stockade, 
whenever he dined with De Soto. At these dinners with the 
Spanish governor, the Chickasaw chief first tasted that famous 
southern dish, hog and hominy, or tompashofa, as the Chickasaws 
later named the dish that combined their lye hominy with the 
strangers’ pork, for the native Americans had never seen either 
hogs or horses until the Spanish invasion. 


When three Chickasaw boys were caught stealing hogs from 
the Spanish corral, (which Elvas says was a crossbow shot distance 
from the camp), De Soto commanded two of them to be shot to 
death with arrows, and the third to have his hands cut off.2° He 
then sent him so handled to the cacique,*” who made as though it 
grieved him that they had offended the Governor, and that he was 
glad that he had executed that punishment on them.** Ranjel tells 
that the Indians made no more account of having their hands cut 
off, (and often De Soto had their noses cut off as well,) “than if 
they had been a Mucius Scaevola of Rome.” 


A day or two later three Spaniards rode up to a Chickasaw 
farm house, ransacked the barbacoa as well as the house, and rode 
off with some skins and mantles that certainly no more belonged 
to them than the hogs belonged to the Indians who had been so 
severely punished. 


When this matter was reported to De Soto he commanded 
them to be put to death, but in a day or two they were seen riding 
through the village in high glee. It was explained to the Indians 
that their freedom was due, not to De Soto, but to his interpreter 


36 They were probably hungry, the Spaniards having confiscated all their maize. 


37 All the De Soto narratives speak of chiefs as caciques. 
38 Elvas, 
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who had misinterpreted the chief’s demand for their punishment, 
translating the chief’s demand as a request for clemency. 


The incident served to awaken the lulled fears of the Chick- 
asaws so that they were prepared to resist when early in March 
De Soto demanded two hundred youths for burden bearers. It 
is illuminating, that no young women were demanded. It proves 
they feared the Chickasaws. 


The chief told the Governor the burden bearers would be de- 
livered the day he broke camp, but they never were delivered and 
De Soto and his army were only too glad to march through Chick- 
asaw territory, alive, after this brave little nation had given them 
three severe battles. 


The first attack was during the night before the day set for 
the slaves to be delivered. The Chickasaw, employing the very 
same tactics De Soto’s army had used in the battle of Mauvilla 
Town, burned De Soto’s camp and stockade, killed eleven of his 
men, drove off or killed about fifty horses and turned loose or 
burned over four hundred hogs, besides leaving many soldiers 
wounded and suffering with severe burns. 


Claiborne concluded his account of the battle with the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 


‘‘History records no bolder enterprise. <A fortified camp de- 
fended by the best soldiers of Europe, armed with what the Indians 
called thunder and lightning, attacked by savages with bows and 
war clubs: All honor to this noble race of warriors—these native 
Mississippians who subsequently, in defense of their homes and fire- 
side, defeated and disgraced three French armies sent to subdue 
them. And may this ever be the fate of the invader of the ter- 


ritory of a free people.’’?® 

Had the Chickasaw warriors followed up their advantage the 
whole De Soto expedition would have been wiped out then and 
there. According to Elvas the only reason this did not happen 
was that on account of the darkness the Indians thought the horses 
running loose were men on horseback who had come to set upon 


39 J. F. H. Claiborne, Mississippi As a Province, Territory and State (Jackson, 
1880), I. 
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them and consequently they fled, leaving but one of their number 


dead on the field. 


The Chickasaws had attacked in four squadrons,** “with great 
fury”,** every one from a different direction which was exactly 
the strategy employed by De Soto at Mauvilla. Garcilaso says of 
the battle at Chicaca, “Immediately the air resounded with the 
blasts of the conch shells, the rumbling of wooden drums, and 
the yells and war whoops of the savages, who rushed like demons 


to the assault.’’*” 


Again in describing the battle of Mauvilla, Elvas says De Soto 
“sent in every squadron of footmen one soldier with a firebrand 
to set fire to the houses;” and in the battle at Chicaca when the 
Indians were the aggressors Garcilaso reports that “many had lighted 
matches, like cords, made of a vegetable substance, which whirled 
in the air would blaze up into flame; others had arrows tipped 
with the same. These they hurled upon the houses, which being 
of reeds and straw, instantly took fire, and the wind blowing strong- 
ly, were soon wrapped in flames.” A third narrator, Biedma, says 
that “300 Indians entered the stockade carrying fire, which they 
had put into small pots so that we might not perceive them; and 
whilst they were making their way along, another troop was heard 
making the war cries: but the former had already set fire to the 
village.” Further on in his narrative he adds, “If they had per- 
severed in their attack our destruction had been inevitable.” He 
says they expected to be attacked the next night after they had 
moved camp some distance, “but it pleased God to send a little 
rain which was the cause of their not coming.” 


Another aftermath of this first battle was the fact that one 
horse had two arrows through its heart shot from different direc- 
tions; another horse, one of the heaviest in the army, was killed 
by an arrow sped by such a vigorous arm that the arrow had passed 


40 Elvas. 
41 Both Elvas and Ranjel. 


42 Garcilaso de la Vega L’Inca, Histoire de la Conquest Florida, traduite en 
Francais par Pierre Richelet, 1731. 
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through both shoulders and four fingers breadth beyond. The 
darts were skillfully aimed at the vital parts of the horses.** 


The Chickasaw also waited outside the stockade gates, hiding 
at the side so as to shoot arrows at all who came running out. 
This was a trick the Spaniard played on the Mauvillians. 


De Soto had already moved his camp to the village, now de- 
serted, a mile or two away, which was on a flat hilltop, and for 
that reason and because of preparedness on De Soto’s part, the 
Spaniards had the advantage and the Indians were put to flight 
when they attacked again, eight nights later. 


The Christians stayed on this high plain about six weeks while 
they made saddles, lances, and clothing, and where they set up 
a forge and tempered their swords, but there were problably no 
further gifts of conies, venison, skins, and coverings, for Elvas 
tells how the soldiers had to weave mats of dry ivy to sleep be- 
tween, so as to keep warm. 


The Chickasaw gave battle to the invaders a third time be- 
fore the latter marched from their fertile country, merely to show 
them that they were not afraid of their force even though the 
latter had survived annihilation in the first two battles. 


After the expedition was in marching order and well on their 
way northwestward, they came upon a strong fort thrown across 
the trail. Walking on top of it were warriors “with their weapons, 
having their bodies, thighs and arms okered and dyed with black, 
white, yellow and red, striped like unto panes, so that they showed 
as though they went in hose and doublets: and some of them had 
plumes, and others had horns on their heads, and their faces black, 


and their eyes done round about with streaks of red to seem 


fierce.” ** 


The van-guard of the Spaniards retired a crossbow shot from 
the fort to wait for the remainder of the army to come up. “The 
Indians sallied out by seven and seven and eight and eight, to shoot 


43 [bid. 
44 Elvas. 
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their arrows and retired again; and in sight of the Christians they 
made a fire and took an Indian, some by the feet and some by the 
head, and made as though they went to cast him into the fire, and 
gave him, first, many knocks on the head; signifying that they 
meant to handle the Christians’’ in the same way. After the Span- 
iards had drawn up their line of attack ‘‘they set upon the Indians, 
which made resistance till the Christians came near the fort, and as 
soon as they saw they could not defend themselves, by a place where 
a brook passed near the fort, they ran away and from the other 
side they shot some arrows; and because at that instant we knew 
no ford for the horses to pass, they had time enough to get out of 
our danger. Three Indians were slain there and many Christians 
hurt, whereof within a few days there died fifteen by the way.”’ 


Biedma’s description of this battle is told in this way: 


‘“ At this time befell us what is said never to have occurred to, 
the Indians. In the highway over which we had to pass, without 
there being’ either women to protect or provisions to secure, and only 
to try our valor with theirs, the Indians put up a very strong stock- 
ade directly across the road, about three hundred of them standing 
behind it, resolute to die rather than give back. * * * When we had 
surveyed their work, thus defended by men, we supposed they guard- 
ed something—provisions perhaps—Later’ we learned that they 
had done this to measure themselves with us, and nothing else.’’ 


On April 30, 1541, the Chickasaws saw the last of the maraud- 
ing Spaniards. No doubt they gave them battle the third time 
without expectation of wiping out the European army but to make 
a return journey to the beautiful Chickasaw country along Ponto- 
toc ridge an unpleasant prospect.” 

Whatever the reason, De Soto’s expedition never did return 
and the dawn of history for the Chickasaws remained in status 
quo for a hundred years, when the French explorers started the 
sunrise of their history up the sky and other historians carried 
it on toward the zenith, and left it blazing there for all the des- 
cendants of those aboriginal Chickasaws to read and remember 


with pride. 


45 Pontotoc means hanging grapes. 
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EDUCATION OF THE CHICKASAWS 
1856 - 1907 
By Caroline Davis 


Almost immediately after their separation from the Choctaws, 
a new constitution was adopted by the Chickasaws and their at- 
titude toward education was shown, in that much of their constitu- 
tion was devoted to the organization of a national school system. 
Under the terms of the new constitution, the legislature of the Na- 
tion was to make suitable provision for the support and mainten- 
ance of public schools, and a superintendent of public instruction 
was to be elected, for a term of four years, to have his office at 
the seat of government. The legislature was to encourage, by all 
suitable means, the promotion of intellectual, scientific, moral, and 
agricultural improvements, and contracts between the boards of 
trustees and the teachers were to be subject to the approval of the 
legislature.* 


By the term of the constitution, the Chickasaw District was 
divided into four counties; Panola, Pickens, Pontotoc, and 'Tisho- 
mingo. Over these counties was to be elected one general super- 
intendent of public instruction, who in turn was to appoint the 
trustees for the various schools within the counties. The duties 
of the superintendent were definitely outlined and included visit- 
ing the schools once every three months, at examination time; and, 
at any time that the teachers and trustees were unable to handle 
the situation in any school, he was to be summoned by the sheriff 
or constable. By an act of the legislature, the clothing of the chil- 
dren in the schools was taken over by the Nation and a yearly ap- 
propriation of $2,067.74 was made for this purpose. Twelve hun- 
dred dollars of this amount was to go to the Chickasaw Manual 
Labor Academy, $700 to Colbert Institute, and $392.26 to Bloom- 
field Academy.” The superintendent was instructed to keep an 


1B. Davis A. Homer, Compiler, Constitution and Laws of the Chickasaw Nation 
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itemized statement of this money and see that twelve dollars of 
it was alloted to each child. 


Much of the legislation passed during this period between the 
separation of the two tribes and the Civil War was concerned with 
education. In 1859, the report of the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs contained statements from all the schools located within the 
Chickasaw Nation; according to these reports all the schools had 
reached their maximum enrollment and were being enlarged 
for the future. Publication of a newspaper, the Chickasaw and 
Choctaw Herald, was begun at Tishomingo City in January, 1858. 
The Chickasaw Nation was rapidly becoming an orderly, prosper- 
ous, enlightened community; even the unrest and dissatisfaction 
occasioned by the close association with the Choctaws had begun 
to subside and they were rapidly building for a happier future. 
Then came the Civil War, putting an end, for the time being, to 
the work they had accomplished. 


During the years of the war their country was overrun by the 
insurgents; schools and churches were closed, and their homes 
lost and demolished. The Indians, seeing no prospect of aid or 
protection from the troops of the United States, in 1861, renounced 
their allegiance to the Federal Government and became a part of 
the Confederacy; thus losing their right and title to all privileges 
under the Government of the United States. 


With the close of the Civil War the Indians returned to homes 
where they found only devastation and ruin. The contrast with 
their former condition was sad. Now a destitute people, they 
had been far advanced in civilization with their schools and aca- 
demies, had been rich in real and personal property, much wealth 
having accumulated in the hands of some of them, their crops had 
been abundant, and great herds of cattle had been their chief source 
of wealth. The change was pitiful: the cattle and horses had been 
scattered; their fields lay uncultivated; their fences destroyed, and 
many of their houses had been burned or demolished; but, with 
all this, the Choctaws and Chickasaws had fared far better during 
the war than the other tribes, as they had been almost unanimously 
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with the Confederacy and thus saved themselves the destruction 
caused by civil war within the tribe. 


On September 8, 1865, a council was called to meet at Ft. Smith, 
Arkansas. Delegates from the Five Civilized Tribes met here with 
officials from the United States to formulate new treaties to take 
the place of those forfeited by their union with the South. The 
terms of the final treaty as signed by the Chickasaws and Choctaws 
in Washington in 1866, provided that they would make peace with 
the United States and among themselves, that they would open 
their “leased lands” to the settlement of any tribes whom the govern- 
ment of the United States might desire to place there, and to the 
cession of one-third of their remaining area for the same purpose.’ 


At the opening of the war the educational work which had 
been in the hands of the missionary societies of the various churches 
came to an abrupt halt and was not resumed for some time after 
the War between the States. Therefore, the schools which had 
been erected and held jointly by the church and the nation now 
became the property of the Nation. Almost immediately upon 
signing the treaty of peace the Nation took up the work of re- 
habilitating their educational systems. One of the first acts of 
their legislative body under Governor Winchester Colbert was the 
reaffirming of the section of their constitution dealing with edu- 
cation. Under the laws of the Nation the council elected a super- 
intendent for four years with a yearly salary of $500. He ap- 
pointed a trustee with a salary of twenty-five dollars a year for 
each of the academies and neighborhood schools, and selected 
teachers whose salaries were regulated at $200 a year." 


The Chickasaws hoped to be able to reestablish their old system 
of education which would include the opening of the academies 
and neighborhood schools. This was not an easy task as the 
school buildings had been badly damaged during the war. Col- 
bert Institute had been entirely burned, and other academies, hay- 
ing been used as military camps, were unfit for school purposes 


3 Report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs (Washington, 1865), 34 (herin- 
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and would necessitate a large expenditure of money in order to 
be made ready for use. This money the Indians did not possess 
as their annuities had entirely ceased with the opening of the war. 
The United States Government had at first refrained from send- 
ing these annuities for fear the money would fall into the hands 
of the Confederates, and later, when the Indians joined the Con- 
federacy, the treaties guaranteeing these funds were broken and 
the United States was no longer obligated to pay. The Indians 
petitioned Congress to assist them in the reestablishment of the 
schools by settling with them what they considered their just claims. 
If the Government paid these back annuities, the Chickasaws hoped 
to establish an educational fund which would be sufficient to pro- 
vide liberally for a comprehensive educational system. However, 
these claims were never paid; but the Government, in the treaty 
of 1866, reaffirmed the financial clauses of the old treaties with 
the Chickasaws and agreed to renew the payment of all annuities 
and other moneys accruing under treaty stipulations after the close 
of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1866.° The sums thus provided - 
for were the permanent annuity of $3,000 for education as pro- 
vided for under the act of February 25, 1799, and the treaty of 
April 28, 1866, and the fund from the sale of lands in Mississippi 
amounting to $1,185,947.03 2/3; the sum of $1,183,947.03 2/3 being 
a national fund and $2,000 a fund for “incompetents.” The in- 
terest on these sums and the item of $3,000 first referred to were 
paid over to the treasurer of the Nation, and were disbursed by 
him under the direction of the National Council.° By the report 
of the Commissioners of 1868, the total amount of interest paid to 
the Chickasaws for the year 1867 was $62,735.98, the $3,000 added 
to this making a total payment of $65.735.98.". From these amounts 
the Nation appropriated their educational funds. 


Neighborhood schools, being the first logical step in this re- 
newed program of education, were opened in 1867, and the chil- 
dren for the first time in seven years were called to the task of 


® Charles J. Kappler, Compiler, Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties (Washington, 
1904), II, 923. 

6 RCIA, 1872, 35. 
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learning. Perhaps the first school was one conducted by Captain 
Frederick Young in the old Bloomfield Academy. Captain Young 
had been a soldier in the Confederate Army and upon the close 
of the war decided to remain in the Chickasaw District and open 
a school. He was an Englishman who had at one time belonged to 
the Queen’s Body Guard, and now for a period of two years, in 
the half-ruined building of the old academy, he conducted classes 
for Chickasaw boys and girls. Among his pupils was Douglas H. 
ston, who was to be the last governor of the Chickasaw Na- 
tion. 


The first Superintendent of Public Instruction was G. D. 
James, who within two years’ time was able to report to Captain 
George T. Olmstead, United States Indian Agent at Boggy Depot, 
that there were eleven neighborhood schools in successful opera- 
tion, employing eleven principal teachers and four assistants. The 
number of pupils varied according to the population of the district, 
ranging in number from fifteen to sixty, and including all grades 
from the beginners to those advanced in “English education.” A 
novel plan of paying the teachers was in use, the teachers receiving 
three dollars for every scholar in actual attendance each month. 
Out of this salary the teacher furnished all the supplies for the 
children in the school, including books and stationery. They were 
paid entirely from the national funds arising out of the annual in- 
terest in bonds held in trust by the United States Government. Five 
of these teachers were native Chickasaws, two men and three 
women, who had been educated by the Nation in the Chickasaw 
schools and academies. The other ten teachers were white, seven 
men and three women. The white teachers were not considered 
by Mr. James to be of a very high order, although respectable, and 
he expressed a desire that the intellectual average of these teachers 
would be raised within a short time. 


The location of these schools necessitated many of the chil- 
dren’s either going long distances or boarding in the neighborhood 
of the school. The Nation overcame this handicap by an appro- 


8 Susan J. Carr, “Bloomfield Academy and Its Founder,” Chronicles of Oklahoma 
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priation from the national fund of seven dollars a month to pay 
for boarding these children not living within two and one-half 
miles of the school house. This plan, as conceived, was only in- 
tended for children who were forced to leave home but gradually, 
and that within a short time it came to include a money payment 
to every parent for all children within school age, causing the ag- 
gregate of the expenses for the schools to be very high, in 1870, 
amounting to $35,000. 


English was the language used in these schools, and as many 
of the children spoke only their native Chickasaw tongue, they 
were forced to learn English before anything could be done con- 
cerning a formal education from English text-books. 


Five of these neighborhood schools were held in the buildings 
of the old academies; for the others, log houses were built. These 
log school houses contained few of the facilities which might be 
considered as necessities,’ the usual amount spent on buildings and 
equipment being between two and three hundred dollars. Specifi- 
cations for one building incuded: “The building to be 24’ x 
16’ with seven windows and one door, to be built of pine lumber, 
with pine shingles and to be furnished with desks to seat thirty 
pupils, one recitation bench, a teacher’s chair, table, and black- 
board, also a good heating stove.”*” These specifications, especially 
for equipment, were very poorly carried out in many cases. In 
the teachers’ reports may be found items such as the following 
one: “The reason that writing has been omitted is that there is 
no desk or thing that can be used for desks.”"! The usual sub- 
jects taught in these neighborhood schools were spelling, reading, 
arithmetic, and speaking (English). In some of the schools where 
there were children who had been in school prior to the Civil War, 
more advanced subjects were taught, as grammar, geography, his- 
tory, and physiology. The subjects taught depended, to a great 
extent, upon the ability of the teacher in charge. 

9 RCIA, 1870, 296. 
10 Documents (Manuscript) Indian Archives, Five Civilized Tribes, Oklahoma 
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No arrangements had been made, at the time of this first re- 
port, to reopen the academies or to install high schools within 
the Nation. In lieu of these schools of higher education, by an 
act of the legislature, suitable appropriation was made to send sixty 
of the most highly advanced scholars to schools in the different 
states. This number was to be equally divided between the sexes, 
only the most advanced scholars from the former schools being 
selected. The states chosen were Texas, Arkansas, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, and Ohio, and the scholars were selected for their educa- 
tional rating, scientifically, socially, and morally. The act was for 
a term of three years, the appropriation being $21,000 or $350 yearly 
for each scholar. This was done in order that the Chickasaws 
would be able to count on a class of educated youths competent to 
furnish their people with a full corps of qualified teachers and 
others able to fill important positions in the Nation.” 


Between the opening of the schools in 1867 and 1876, the 
academy buildings, which were being used for neighborhood schools 
or primary education, gradually began to assume their old status 
in the Nation as boarding schools, although in some cases this 
may have simply meant that many of the children attending were 
being boarded in the neighborhood of the schools. The build- 
ings, however, must have been repaired enough to have allowed 
for some living in them, although no records show appropriations 
for this before 1876. The schools operating this way were Bloom- 
field, under the direction of Dr. H. F. Murray, with forty-five 
scholars; Wapanucka, under Professor Alexander Carroll, with stx- 
ty scholars; Chickasaw Male Academy, under Joshua Harley, with 
an enrollment of sixty, and an Orphans Home School at Lebanon 
with sixty orphans enrolled under the management of Captain 
Smith.” : 


Under the intelligent guidance of such men as Governor B. F. 
Overton, O. Fisher, Eastman Harney, B. C. Burney, National Treas- 
urer, and others of the same type, the year of 1876 was rich in 


12 RCIA, 1870, 296. ; aay J 
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legislation concerning school affairs. The first act passed, per- 
haps, was “An Act Establishing a Female Seminary at Bloom- 
field Academy;”"* the pupils selected were to be girls between the 
ages of nine and eighteen, and not more than one child from a 
family would be accepted at the same time, and no scholar was 
to be permitted to remain longer than five years. The entrance 
qualifications were: ability to read well in McGuffey’s Fifth Reader, 
spell well, and read in the New Testament, and to be of good 
moral character. The school was to be opened with thirty scholars, 
eight each from Pontotoc and Panola counties, and seven each 
from Pickens and Tishomingo counties. There was to be chosen 
a committee of three competent persons to act in conjunction with 
the superintendent of schools in making a contract for the opera- 
tion of the school. Qualifications for this position were highest 
moral character or Christian standing with practical and success- 
ful experience in teaching and managing a first class boarding 
school. This person “contracting” for the school was to furnish 
tuition, bedding, washing, mending of clothes, medicine, and med- 
ical attention, in addition to all the modern apparatus for conduct- 
ing a school, including all books and stationery and necessary 
fixtures. For this he was to receive $194 per scholar for ten scho- 
lastic months, to be paid semi-anually. This act also provided 
for the establishment of a similar high school at the old Chick- 
asaw Manual Labor Academy which was to be operated upon the 
same plan and basis.” 


Wapanucka, which held such a high place in the Nation as a 
male academy previous to the war, was now changed by an act 
into a special school for children of the Choctaw Nation whose 
parents had failed to remove into the Chickasaw District, thus 
depriving them of all educational opportunities, as they were not 
permitted to attend the Choctaw schools. With the opening of 
this school came the first opportunity for education ever offered 
to these children who chanced to live outside the boundary lines 
of their district. 


14 Homer, op cit., 84. 
15 [bid., 84. 
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As a result of the war there were, within the Nation, many 
orphan children for whom provisions of some sort must be made; 
so a school or home for them was established at Stonewall, known 
as Lebanon Institute. This was for both boys and girls and was 
built for an average enrolment of sixty. After this number was 
reached the remaining orphan children of the Nation were to be 
allowed to attend any academy and were entitled to their full pro 
rata share of funds equal with those attending the Lebanon In- 
stitute.’® 

The duties of the school superintendent were defined by an 
act passed on October 2, 1876, providing for his tenure of office 
to be four years unless sooner removed for misdemeanor. He was 
to have general control of all the schools and school buildings with 
the Nation, to examine the qualifications and moral character of 
the teachers, and to hear complaints against teachers or any other 
person connected with or having control of the schools. He was 
to report quarterly to the Governor of the Chickasaw Nation con- 
cerning the condition of the different schools and the number of 
scholars in actual attendance in each school; he was to attend all 
examinations and note the progress and course of study of each 
class. In case of disturbances or the scholars’ leaving school with- 
out permission, he was empowered to call upon any sheriff or con- 
stable for assistance. He was to appoint one trustee for each school, 
and was to suggest to the Governor and through him to the Legis- 
lature all plans for improvement, better management, and progress 
of public education. If complaints were received concerning trus- 
tees which he deemed sufficient he was given the power of re- 
moval."” 

Another act created a school board to work in conjunction 
with the superintendent in making all contracts for the different 
schools or letting contracts for repairs on school buildings. The 
members of this school board were to act as trustees for the coun- 
ties from which they were selected; they were to be governed by 
the school laws in force regarding school trustees, and were to 
receive fifty dollars yearly for their services. The act further pro- 
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vided that the school superintendent and school board were to 
keep in view the interest and welfare of the Nation in making con- 
tracts, and were to start these new schools on the least possible 
funds, being assured that the contracts were made with responsible 
parties.'® In order to facilitate the speedy opening of these schools, 
another act was passed which provided for those operating schools 
in the various academies which were to be opened under this new 
plan to surrender immediately their schools so that the new plan 
could be started without “let or hindrance.” 


According to changes made by the Legislature concerning the 
number of neighborhood schools to be maintained, Pontotoc Coun- 
ty was to have eight, while the other three counties, Panola, Pickens, 
and Tishomingo, were to have five each. The act also provided 
that, in order to maintain a school, there must be ten scholars in 
attendance; these were to be between the ages of six and four- 
teen. The legislature also took cognizance of the “boarding ques- 
tion” and legally provided that all Chickasaw scholars between the 
ages of six and fourteen, going to neighborhood schools, should 
be entitled to the sum of eight dollars a scholar each month for 
board during the actual time of their attendance.”” Thus every 
family in the Nation with children in school was entited to draw 
funds from the national treasury; this, in large families, amounted 
to enough to support the entire family. The Chickasaws were very 
eager to supply teachers, at least for the neighborhood schools, 
from the Nation itself; this desire accounts for the act stating that 
“hereafter all citizens, school teachers who may wish to teach school 
in this nation, shall not be required to undergo an examination 
as to his or her qualifications as teacher before being permitted 
to teach said school.” This same act provided for a generalized 
salary of $450 to be paid each teacher of a neighborhood school; 
lengthened the term into a ten months’ session, and stated that no 
teacher should be allowed to take charge of more than thirty 
scholars."* Some of these acts which were for the purpose of 
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forwarding education within the Nation could but have had a 
detrimental effect upon the school system, especially the one res- 
cinding all examination for certificates; but a real step forward 
was taken when the legisature made provision for a uniform sys- 
tem of adopted texts to be used throughout the Nation. This act 
reads: “That the standard of school books for the several schools 
shall be of uniform character, and shall be of the Southern series 
of school books, and no other books shall be used or taught in 
any of the schools in this Nation.””” 


Perhaps in evidence that some families were attempting to 
take financial advantage of the Nation by establishing schools and 
boarding children without permission of the National Govern- 
ment is this bit of legislation: “No school shall be started or at- 
tempted to be carried on, when any family or families are staying 
in or boarding scholars in the school houses and no school house 
shall be used for any purpose than that for which they were built.” 


The question concerning sending students to schools outside 
the Nation also received attention by this legislature. While an 
act was passed allowing parents and guardians who preferred send- 
ing their children to school in the states to do so and allowing 
them their pro rata share equal to those attending the Lebanon 
school, another was passed diverting the balance of $2,886.75 from 
the $101,382.55 appropriation of 1867, to the Chickasaw Academy. 
This sum was sufficient to send to the Academy three students 
from each county in the Nation and three from the Choctaw Na- 
tion (these, of course, being Chickasaw children).™ 


The feeling of satisfaction over the accomplishment of the 
Nation in regard to its educational advancement is plainly por- 
trayed by an item in the Atoka Independent of 1877. The article 
written by W. J. Hemby reads: 

Superintendent Hightower is a very active officer, and has 


illustrated his office and ealled attention to the difficulties 
in the way of Indian Education that has attracted the at- 


22 Ibid., 84. 
23 [bid., 101. 
24 Constitution, Laws and Treaties, 1867, 131. 
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tention of educators in all parts of the United States. . 
There were 405 children whose education was provided for 
by law last year, of these 350 were in regular attendance. 
The coming school year there are 435 provided for... . 
All honor and success to the Chickasaws for their efforts to 
educate their children. The good resulting from this liberal 
and wise system of education will be very manifest in a gen- 
eration or less from now. Let the Indians alone while they 
are doing so well, says the Independent.”® 


Governor William L. Byrd in his message to the legislature in 
1891, stated: 


Our efficient superintendent of Public Instruction, Hon. 

Lem Reynolds, reports our schools in a prosperous condition, 

... 18 neighborhood schools with an attendance of 448 pu- 

pils, 5 academies including the Chickasaw Orphan Home, 

attendance of 265 pupils and 48 pupils attending schools in 

the States, a total of students at expense of Chickasaw Na- 

tion 761, which shows an attendance of every Chickasaw 

child of scholastic age.?® 
There can be no doubt that the Chickasaw Nation was expending 
its funds lavishly upon educational projects, but that they received 
full value for the amounts spent is very doubtful. Robert L. 
Owen speaks of the contract system for the academies as being 
a “wretched system and poorly fitted to secure proper results,””” 
and he also adds that both they “and the neighborhood schools 
were dominated to a great extent by personal interests concerning 
the disbursements of educational funds.’ 


The school life in the academies continued to be one of the 
chief sources of interest in the Chickasaw Nation, the girls at 
Bloomfield receiving their due share of attention. In 1868, when 
Captain Frederic Young disbanded his school and moved to Texas, 
Dr. and Mrs. H. F. Murray from Tennessee took over the build- 
ings and immediately reopened the school. Mrs. Murray was a 
member of a prominent Chickasaw family from Mississippi, hav- 
ing received her education at Salem, North Carolina, and Dr. 
Murray was a well educated physician, who continued to prac- 


25 Atoka Independent, August 3, 1877. Vol. I, No. 2. 
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tice medicine while operating the school. In 1870, the school was 
conducted by Professor Robert Cole for a period of five years, 
and he was succeeded in 1875 by Professor J. E. Wharton. Dur- 
ing this period the school was conducted without special grant 
from the Chickasaw Government, but with the passing of the Act 
of 1876, it was placed under the National contract system. Pro- 
fessor Wharton, who operated the school until 1886, made the first 
contract with the Government; he was succeeded by Robert Boyd 
of Tishomingo, a native Chickasaw. Mr. Boyd, after fulfilling 
only two years of his contract, relinquished it to Douglas H. John- 
ston, who continued as the superintendent until he was elected 
Governor of the Chickasaw Nation; he was succeeded by Professor 


Elihu B. Hinshaw. 


While the school was under the supervision of Johnston, mod- 
ern frame buildings were erected to take the place of the log build- 
ings of the pre-Civil War period. These buildings were both ac- 
cidentally burned but were immediately replaced by new and 
better ones. 


Hinshaw was still in charge of the school at the time of the 
appointment of the Dawes Commission, and many new features 
were developed under his direction, one of the most important 
being the compilation of a course of study for the schools of the 
Chickasaw Nation. He developed the summer normal teacher 
training school, which resulted in much improvement among the 
teachers; and it was due to him that the arts became so much 
a part of the curriculum of Bloomfield.” 


By the Act of 1876, the Old Chickasaw Manual Labor Aca- 
demy, the first academy of the Chickasaw Nation, was made into 
a high school for boys. It was placed under the contract system 
on the same plan as Bloomfield Seminary. With the establish- 
ment of the neighborhood schools, according to population, sev- 
eral were built in Tishomingo County near this academy with the 
result that a higher grade of scholarship was obtained by the 
school. Joshua Harley, who had been conducting a school in 
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this building, took the contract for the “High School.” In 1868, 
young Joshua Harley had come to the Chickasaw Nation with his 
bride and started a school at the old academy; from that time un- 
til his death in 1892, with the exception of five years, this was his 
home. Gradually the school began to be called by his name, and 
by 1889, the name, “Harley Institute,” took the place of Chickasaw 
Manual Labor Academy in all the official records. Sometime 
between 1880 and 1885, the buildings were partially burned, and 
when appropriation was made for a new building, the school was 
moved to a location one mile north of Tishomingo on the banks 
of Pennington Creek. Here a large two story brick building was 
erected at a cost of fifteen thousand dollars which, by law, was 
supposed to accommodate sixty boys; often, however, as high as 
eighty-five were in attendance. Ben Carter, father of C. D. Carter, 
was superintendent of the school in 1882, and it was during his 
occupancy that the school burned and was rebuilt. In 1888, Pro- 
fessor Harley again took the contract. Toward the close of the 
period of his contract he died, and the rest of the term was com- 
pleted by his wife. The next supervisor was Joe Kemp, who was 
followed, in 1898, by S. M. White, the son-in-law of Governor 
Cyrus Harris. 


The Chickasaws seem to have been lovers of music, and dur- 
ing this period in the life of Harley Institute, much stress was 
placed upon its study. H. H. Burris, a student at this time, who 
was later Speaker of the Legislature and National Treasurer, in 
an account of a serenade by the academy band at the home of 
Judge Boyd says: “We had a good band, no better band could 
be found in the whole Nation than that of the Chickasaw Male 
Academy.”*® Mrs. Zula Burris Lucas, who was an instructor be- 
tween 1885 and 1895, says: “It was a wonderful school. It turned 
out many good and useful men. The department of music was 
unexcelled.”** Another feature of the school was a student paper 


__ 80 Johnnie B. Chisholm, “Harley Institute,” Chronicles of Oklah 
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which was published within the school, the type being set and 
the paper printed by the boys of the academy.*” 


The home or school founded for orphans soon after the war 
differed from the other academies in that it was not let out by 
contract but was under the immediate supervision and control of 
the governor and superintendent of public instruction. In 1876, 
it was being operated by Captain Nat Smith, his wife, and Pro- 
fessor Lindsay. Robert L. Boyd, in an article given to the Vindi- 
cator, tells of the public examination held in July of that year. 
He says, “When we arrived at the Academy there were many of 
the citizens of the Nation present. ... When the examination 
commenced we were all invited to the school room by Professor 
Lindsay, where we witnessed a most thorough and rigid examina- 
tion. ** 


After the examination, the Honorable O. Fisher was called 
on to address the school. He made this address in both the Eng- 
lish and the Chickasaw languages. Later, Jessie Bell gave a talk 
admonishing the children that in a few years they would be called 
upon by their people to serve as governors, senators, representa- 
tives, supreme court judges, and “that they would have to pro- 
tect their tribal rights under treaties with the Federal Government, 
and to compete with educated, sagacious and unscrupulous white 
men ... that they should remember that the appropriations made 
by their Legislautre to educate them was interest on purchase 


money paid to their tribe by Federal Government for old homes 
» 9934 


in Mississippi. 

In 1879, an act was passed by the National Legislature chang- 
ing the name from Lebanon Institute to Chickasaw Orphans’ 
Home. The act also provided that monthly examinations should 
be held, that competent persons should be invited to witness these; 
and that the children selected for the home might remain the full 
term of years to which they were entitled, but might visit their 
friends on leave of absence granted by the Trustee. For the total 


32 Ibid., 121. 
33 The Vindicator, Atoka, July 1, 1876. 
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expense of the school the contractor was allowed twelve thousand 
six hundred dollars each year for the sixty scholars enrolled. The 
act further provided for religious services to be held at least one 
Sabbath each month.** 


Among the laws passed in 1889, there was an “Act to Estab- 
lish an Academy of 40 or 60 orphan Girls, Under Care of Presby- 
terion Church in United States (South).”*° 


Reverend J. J. Reed, authorized by the Missionary Secretary of 
the Presbyterian Church (South), was to negotiate a contract for 
an academy under the Missionary Board; the sum of eight thou- 
sand five hundred dollars, or as much as necessary, was to be 
appropriated out of the funds in the National Treasury. The lo- 
cation of the school was to be within the limits of eight miles 
of residence of Lewis Keel, Tishomingo County. Also the super- 
intendent was to make suitable arrangements or contracts for good 
and comfortable clothing for children attending this school. In 
the selection of children for the school, orphans were to be given 
preference, none under eight or over twenty years of age to be 
received; but if there should not be enough orphan children 
to fill the school, others were then to be accepted. This was to 
be known as Reed’s Seminary.*’ There is a lack of available in- 
formation as to whether this orphans’ home was actually put 
into operation. 


The Methodist Church which had done no missionary or 
educational work among the Chickasaws since the Civil War en- 
tered into negotiations with the Nation, and, in 1884, an act was 
passed by the Chickasaw Legislature “granting the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South the right to establish a church and school 
building in the Chickasaw Nation for a term of years.”** This 
act placed the location of the school at White Bead Hill, in Pickens 
County, and also provided that, should the buildings and improve- 
ments cease to be used by them for that purpose, they should be 


ory: General and Special Laws of the Chickasaw Nation, 1878-1884 (Muskogee, 
36 Homer, op. cit., 242. 
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opened to the free use of the citizens of White Bead Hill for a 
national school and religious services.* 


In 1887, the Chickasaw Nation entered into another contract 
with the Methodist Church for the organization of a school in 
Pontotoc County. This contract was authorized by an act of the 
Chickasaw Legislature establishing an “institution of learning for 
male children to be on the Manual Labor System in Pontotoc 
County, consisting of a frame building sufficient to contain forty 
pupils to be known as Collins’ Institute.”*° This was to be a 
boarding school, and an appropriation of seven thousand five hun- 
dred dollars was made for its erection.’ 


Controversy and hard feelings appear to have developed con- 
cerning Wapanucka Academy after it was made into the special 
school for Chickasaw children living within the Choctaw Nation. 
In 1890, an act was passed repealing the act of 1876, and again 
changing the status of the school. This time the Superintendent 
of the Chickasaw Nation was to take the girls from Wapanucka 
Academy and place them at Collins’ Institute, and Collins’ Insti- 
tute was to be placed under the same plan as the Chickasaw Male 
Academy and Bloomfield Seminary, except that the same grade 
of scholarship would not be required. The boys from Collins’ In- 
stitute then were to be placed at Wapanucka Academy. Thus, 
the school was to be no longer a special school for Choctaw 
children from the Choctaw Nation. The act further provided 
that the children were to be given permission to attend any of the 
schools within the Nation upon receiving a certificate from the 
superintendent, but a provision was added that they were not to 
be allowed to attend school outside the Nation if they so desired.” 


During the post-war period the Catholics entered the Chick- 
asaw Nation; the first school established within the Nation by 
them was the one for the negroes, built on the bank of the Cana- 


dian River. In 1888, Miss Kate Drexel, a wealthy lady of Phila- 
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delphia who had become deeply interested in the Indians, gave 
the money for the establishment of a school under the auspices of 
the Catholic Order of the Sisters of St. Francis, to be located at 
Purcell. A description of the buildings and grounds may be found 
in the Purcell Register: 

The building . . . occupies a beautiful location on the top of 

a large hill, from which one gets a most charming view of 

the Canadian Valley with its verdant fields lying directly 

at the foot of the hill. The house is built around an open 

court... it is two stories high. The grounds are nicely laid 

out and oceupy eight acres, a fine garden is looked after 

by a professional gardener, who also keeps the flowers and 

shrubbery about the yard in nice shape, making it a beauti- 

ful place.* 

When the school was founded, it was expected that it would 
be placed under the control of the Chickasaw Government, the 
money for its operation to be appropriated from the national funds; 
thus allowing the children to attend without paying individual 
tuition, but the Order was not successful in gaining this grant 
from the Government. In its opening year the school employed 
only one teacher, but by the close of its third year the faculty 
for the school consisted of The Mother Superior, Sister Patricia, 
who had charge of the girls, assisted by Sister Mary Chrysolagus, 
who taught a music class, Sister Ludmillie, who had charge of a 
boys’ day school, operated in connection with the convent, and, 
in addition to these, there were three Sisters who were employed 
in various capacities about the buildings. 


The school for the scholastic term of 1891, had a total attend- 
ance of 110 and at the boys’ school, which was taught in the church, 
there were fifty-seven enrolled. Of the thirty-three girls living in 
the convent, twenty were Indians. The Reverend Father Vincent 
Jolly had charge of the business affairs of the school and was very 
successful in building and developing the institution.’ 


As the boys and the girls from the Nation completed their 
work within the Academies, many were desirous of furthering 


43 Purcell Register, June 19, 1891. 
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their education in the states, and while the direct appropriation 
for this had been repealed, the Nation still allowed each a sum 
of fifteen dollars a month for this work. Some of these schools 
most frequently attended by Chickasaw students were: St. Xavier’s 
Convent, Denison, Texas, St. Joseph’s Academy, Sherman, Texas, 
Arkadelphia College, Arkansas; William Jewell College, Liberty, 
Missouri; North Texas Female College, Texas; Wentworth Mili- 
tary Academy, Lexington, Missouri, and Fort Worth University, 
Fort Worth, Texas. There were also many others, as the stu- 
dents might choose the college they desired to attend; all that was 
required in order to receive their pro rata share of the national 
funds were certificates of attendance issued by the schools. In 
addition to these students, all mute Chickasaw children, not younger 
than eight, were allowed two hundred dollars a year to attend 
schools for mutes in the States.*® 


A complete picture of the schools directly under the control 
of the Chickasaw Nation may be seen by the following chart.*” 


Name of School Sex Place Yearly Expenditure 
Harley Institute M Tishomingo $ 9,444.44 
Bloomfield Seminary KF Panola County 10,249.00 
Wapanucka Academy 8,860.00 

- Collins’ Institute Stonewall 5,600.00 
Orphans’ Home 11,860.00 


19 Neighborhood Schools 


4 in Pickens County 
3 in Panola County 
4 in Tishomingo County 


8 in Pontotoe County $46,900.00 
Including Teachers 

19 Neighborhood Trustees ($25.00) 457.00 

4 Academy Trustees ($50.00) 200.00 

1 Orphans’ Home Trustee ($120.00) 120.00 

Salary Superintendent of Schools 750.00 

Total $94,548.44 


45 Documents, op. cit. 
46 Homer, op. cit., 416. 
47 RCIA, 1892, 255. 
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One of the stipulations in the Treaty of 1866 was that the 
tribes must grant to the railroads the right to enter and cross their 
territory. In the spring of 1887, the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe Railway entered the Chickasaw Country, thus making an open- 
ing wedge that was soon followed by a great influx of whites into 
the Nation. Hundreds and even thousands poured in. Valuable 
land for agricultural purposes could be rented at a very nominal 
sum and much of the land was rich in minerals. In addition to 
this the Indians were willing to pay high wages for laborers. With- 
in a short time other railroads also came into the Nation, these 
were the Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fe; The Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas, and the Rock Island. White people entering were termed 
by the Chickasaws as non-citizens or intruders; they were foreign 
people and were not amenable to tribal law and, of course, had 
no share in the tribal moneys. There were no provisions in the 
Indian law for townsites and occupants of town lots would neces- 
sarily be merely tenants temporarily residing upon tribal land. 
Under such conditions there naturally could be no provisions made 
for education of the children of these non-citizens, and as the 
white population increased, this lack became more evident. By 
1890, the non-citizens had outnumbered the citizen population ten 
to one, as there were approximately 64,000 whites to the 6,000 In- 
dians within the Chickasaw Nation. Farm laborers and mechanics, 
under permit, made up the greater share of this number; the others, 
holding some sort of legal status within the Nation, were licensed 
traders, government employees, railroad employees, coal miners, 
and claimants to Indian citizenship; but there was yet another 
group made up of sojourners, prospectors, visitors, intruders, cat- 
tlemen, and squatters who had no lawful rights whatever within 
the Nation. 


Mr. Dew M. Wisdom, United States Indian Agent, in his an- 
nual report of 1895, says: “Concerning the problem of education 
for this great group of children no permanent arrangement had 
been made by which suitable facilities can be furnished to white 
children to obtain even the ordinary rudiments of an English edu- 
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cation. ... It is impossible to have them educated unless they 
are sent out of the Territory to the States and the expense inci- 
dent thereto is too great to be borne by the average white man 
in the Territory.”* 


The United States Government almost immediately began to 
agitate for the opening of the tribal schools to the white children, 
suggesting that the white population pay their portion of the ex- 
pense of the schools, or that certain sections of land be given the 
non-citizens upon which they could erect schools and hire their 
own teachers. In some few cases this last was acceded to by the 
Indians. Slowly, however, the more progressive people began to 
work out a system of subscription schools within the towns. 


These conditions, of course, produced the inevitable results; 
the Indians must give up their institutions, their government, their 
schools, and make way for the white man within their land. The 
reports of the Indian Agents of this period of transition are full 
of condemnation of the Indians, urging upon the United States 
the necessity of not allowing the Indian treaties to obstruct the 
way of progress. Congress, in 1893, yielded to this argument and 
established a Commission, the main duty of which was to induce 
the Indians to give up their tribal ownership of land, their tribal 
government, and their tribal schools. 


The Dawes Commission, appointed by the President of the 
United States in the fall of 1893, immediately, it seems, set to work 
to carry out the wishes of the white population of the Indian Ter- 
ritory. This Commission, composed of Henry L. Dawes of Mas- 
sachusetts, Chairman; Meredith H. Kidd of Indiana, and Arch- 
ibald S. McKennon of Arkansas, established its headquarters at 
Muskogee and at once began negotiations with the Five Civilized 
Tribes. The object in view was to induce them to give up the 
tribal ownership of their lands, each member of the tribe taking 
a homestead, and to relinquish their tribal government, courts, and 
schools. The Indian’s answer to all their proposals was simply 
that they had no wish to change their institutions. 
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In March, 1894, the Commission moved to South McAlester 
where it met all the tribes, except the Seminoles, in an international 
council; resolutions were adopted at this time by the Indians ad- 
vising all the tribes to resist any change. On March 28, the Choc- 
taw Council passed the following resolutions concerning the repudi- 
ation by the United States Government of their treaties: 

We cannot bring ourselves to believe that such a great, 

grand, and Christian Natien as the United States would 

so, stultify itself in the eyes of the civilized world by dis- 

regarding treaties heretofore solemnly entered into, with a 

weak and dependent people, regardless of justice and equity, 

simply because she is numerically able to do so.*° 

The tentative plan proposed by the Dawes Commission pro- 
vided that: all the land except the mineral land and townsites, 
which would be subject to special agreement, would be allotted 
among the citizens with the provision that a quarter section of 
each allotment be inalienable; a territorial government would be 
established with the Nation’s retaining control over its tribal funds 
and property; each citizen would be given his allotment without 
expense to him; all claims against the United States would be 
settled; all invested funds and the proceeds from the sale of min- 
erals and townsites and money awards by settlement of claims 
would be divided per capita; the tribal governments should con- 
tinue until the allotment and distribution of tribal funds should 
be affected.” This plan was rejected by both the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws. Bills were then introduced into Congress attempting 
to compel the Indians to accept allotments, but President Cleve- 
land refused to use force, and the only action taken was to en- 
large the Dawes Commission and begin the work of surveying 
the territory. Negotiations continued, but mainly because of the re- 
fusal of the Chickasaws to ratify, no agreement was reached. After 
three years’ work the Chickasaws appointed to treat in conjunction 
with the Choctaws a commission which was composed of the fol- 


50 Angie Debo, The Rise and Fall of the Choctaw Republic (Norman, 1934), 238. 
(Quoting from the Indian Citizen, March 29, 1894; Acts of the Choctaw Nation, 
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lowing: R. M. Harris, Governor; R. L. Boyd, Isaac O. Lewis, H. 
M. Jacoway, Jr., Holmes Colbert, William Perry, and Robert L. 
Murray.” The two commissions met at Atoka, and on April 23, 
1894, signed what is known as the Atoka Agreement. This agree- 
ment provided for allotting of tribal lands and terminating the 
government with the Five Civilized Tribes. The special agree- 
ment with the Choctaws and Chickasaws specified that all coal 
and asphalt lands within the Nations should be the common prop- 
erty of the members of the tribes (freedmen excepted), that every 
member should have an equal interest, and that the revenue from 
the coal and asphalt, or as much as necessary, should be used for 
education of the children of Indian blood in the two tribes. The 
mines were to be under the supervision and control of two trustees 
who must be Chickasaw but who should be appointed by the 
President of the United States. All the royalties from the mines 
were to be paid into the Treasury of the United States and were 
to be drawn therefrom under instruction and regulation from the 
secretary of the interior.**’ This period of struggling was a futile 
effort on the part of the Chickasaws to save certain of their much 
cherished institutions, chief of which was tribal control of their 
schools. It would appear that, in signing the Atoka Agreement, 
they believed that this had been accomplished, and thus uncon- 
sciously signed what definitely undid their work, as the clause 
specifying that the royalties be paid into the Treasury of the United 
States to be drawn only by order of the secretary of the interior, 
legally removed all control of schools from their hands. 


Under the Curtis Act and subsequent legislation the Indian 
Bureau assumed supervisory control of educational affairs among 
the Creeks and Cherokees and entire control of the Choctaw schools. 
A United States superintendent of schools was appointed for the 
territory, and under him a supervisor of schools for each nation, 
except the Seminoles; both of these were under a United States 
Indian Inspector who was responsible to the secretary of the in- 
terior. John D. Benedict was the first to receive appointment as 


52 Annual Report of the Department of the Interior, 1897, 415. 
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superintendent, and John M. Simpson was chosen the first super- 
visor of the schools in the Chickasaw Nation. When the attempt 
was made to take over the schools of the Chickasaw Nation, the 
Chickasaws displayed such intense resentment against the Govern- 
ment that the matter was not pushed and they were allowed to re- 
tain control.°* This deprived them of their proportionate share 
of the royalties arising from coal and asphalt, forcing them to main- 
tain their schools as usual out of the tribal funds. 


Benedict little understood the Indians and showed slight judg- 
ment in dealing with them. Not realizing, or not caring, that the 
schools were the Indians’ greatest achievement, he began a steady 
diatribe against them. His condemnation, in some few isolated 
cases, may have been correct, but his assertions seem grossly exag- 
gerated compared with the reports of the preceding decade. Re- 
ports, covering a period of years, showing the general opinion con- 
cerning the schools just prior to the Dawes Commission, point 
to no such grave errors as he asserts. 


The agent to the Five Civilized Tribes in his report of 1892 
says: 


The Chickasaws have five academies and nineteen neighbor- 
hood schools. Harley Institute and Bloomfield Seminary 
are high grade schools . . . empowered to grant diplomas 

The academies represent a cost to the Nation of $50,000. 
The neighborhood schools are kept open ten months each 
year, and $8 per month per capita paid by the Nation for 
the board of scholars in attendance. The annual expense 
is $94,548.44. The average attendance during the year, 228 
for academies, 468 for neighborhood schools, a total of 796 
... the attendance is regular. In addition to the facilities 
thus provided .. . an appropriation of $15 per month is 
made for any child who having completed certain studies 
desired to attend first class schools in any of the states, and 
a 50 boys and girls are thus furnished tuition each 
year. 


Included in the Commissioners’ report for 1893 is the report 
of Richard McLish, superintendent of public instruction for the 
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Chickasaw Nation. He says, “The Chickasaws demand and are 
entitled to all the school advantages and conveniences of any na- 
tion upon the globe.” In speaking concerning students just grad- 
uated from Harley Institute, he says, “We have six boys who 
graduated on June 26, 1893, at the close of Harley Institute. They 
have received their diplomas, as the law directs, and are now fully 
prepared to enter any college.” He adds, “the Chickasaws have 
in successful operations five academies, and 17 neighborhood pri- 
mary schools with an average attendance of 796, the expense ap- 
proaches $100,000.” 


After a lapse of four years, C. D. Carter, then superintendent 
of public instruction, was characterized by Wisdom as “a native- 
native-born Chickasaw fully alive to the important trust committed 
to his charge, whose report is worthy of himself and the intelligent 
race of Indians whom he represents in the educational field.” He 
stated in 1896: 


““We must educate, or we must perish’’ was quoted by a 
leading Chickasaw citizen at the closing of one of the high 
schools, and it occurred to me how true this is, and what un- 
mistakable meaning it has to, the Chickasaw people individu- 
ally and nationally. Judging from our liberal school system, 
the founders of this government must have realized the 
truth of this assertion in all the volume of its meaning. They 
looked into the future. They saw that the time was fast 
approaching when we . . . must subsist by our labor and 
intelligence; and if we would hold our own with the pale- 
faced Anglo-Saxon ‘‘we must educate,’’ and if we now dis- 
regard these great privileges which we have inherited we 
will be swept under by the great wave of civilization.*” 


Again in 1898, Dew M. Wisdom reports that a “healthy con- 
dition exists along education lines,” and that: 


Statistics heretofore furnished by me to the Department 
show that each of the Five Civilized Tribes has in successful 
operation a school system that will compare favorably with 
like systems in the surrounding States. These systems are 
the growth of years and the result of heavy expenditure of 


money. 
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The Chickasaw Nation was straining every resource in order 
to retain control of its schools; tribal annuities were given over 
to their support, but these sums were not sufficient to cover the 
costs; school warrants became uncashable, except at exorbitant 
discounts. Still the authorities of the Nation steadily denied the 
right of the secretary of the interior to control their schools and the 
Department firmly refused to permit the use of the royalties un- 
less the schools were placed under the management of the govern- 
ment officials. At last, realization came to the chiefs of the tribe 
that concessions would have to be made, and after much corres- 
pondence a conference was held in Washington, D. C., April 11, 
1901, between E. A. Hitchcock, Secretary of the Interior, and the 
principal chief of the Chickasaw Nation, D. H. Johnston, at which 
regulations were drawn up and approved. There regulations pro- 
vided that a board of examiners, one of whom should be designated 
by the secretary of the interior, should be appointed by the authori- 
ties of the Chickasaw Nation. One of their chief duties would be 
the examining of applicants to teach school, as, after June 30, 1901, 
no person would be eligible to teach who had not been examined 
by the board, and had received a certificate good for one year, as 
to his mental, moral, and other qualifications. No act of this 
board would be effective unless agreed to by all the members. 
They were further authorized to take jurisdiction of any com- 
plaint in writing against any teachers; the decision of the board 
would be reported to the board of education of the Chickasaw 
Nation for appropriate action, advising them as to the character 
and conduct of school employees, courses of study, methods of 
teaching, sanitation, and discipline. For this purpose they were 
to have access to the schools and their records at all times. Co- 
operation on the part of school officials, teachers, and officers of 
the Chickasaw Nation for the betterment of their schools was as- 
sured by the Nation, and any information desired by the secretary 
of the interior, or his representatives, as to the condition or con- 
duct of schools was to be furnished. The outstanding school war- 
rants of the Chickasaw Nation, legally issued for services or ma- 
terials in accordance with the school laws of the Chickasaw Na- 
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tion after the ratification of the Atoka Agreement, were to be 
paid without unnecessary delay by a disbursing officer designated 
by the secretary of the interior. These warrants were to be paid 
out of the Chickasaw coal and asphalt royalty fund, so far as it 
would apply, and all warrants thereafter legally issued should be 
paid out of these funds annually, semi-annually, or quarterly, as 
the secretary of the interior might determine, so long as these regu- 
lations should be observed by the Chickasaw Nation.*8 


Under the provisions of these regulations John D. Benedict was 
appointed by the secretary of the interior as a memeber of the board 
of examiners; those appointed by the Chickasaw Nation were E. B. 
Hinshaw, of Kemp, Indian Territory, and William F. Bourland, 
of Ardmore. John M. Simpson, who had been so caustic in his 
dealings with the Chickasaws as their supervisor, resigned, and 
George Beck of Wisconsin was appointed in his place.”* 


Practically the only change these regulations made in the actual 
operation of the schools was in the matter of the qualification of 
the teachers to be employed; as control of the schools was virtually 
retained by the Chickasaws through the ability to issue their own 
warrants, but by accepting these regulations the royalties from the 
coal and asphalt mines became accessible as the Government later 
collected the warrants and payment was made from these royalty 
funds.®° 


Under instructions from the Department, extensive investiga- 
tion was made by J. G. Wright, United States Inspector concern- 
ing the outstanding school indebtedness of the Nation up to August 
31, 1901; he furnished an itemized report of all outstanding war- 
rants; these aggregated about $130,000, and after approval of the 
report by the Department the United States Indian Agent was di- 
rected to pay the warrants.” 


The earliest manuscript materials available of the neighbor- 
hood schools of the Chickasaw Nation began with the year 1891. 


58 Jbid., 1901, 129-130. 
59 [bid., 1901, 130. 
60 Ibid., 1902, 200. 
61 Jbid., 1902, 208. 
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From this source a perspective is gained of the place held in the 
national life by these schools. As the country or village school in 
the States was the heart of the rural life of the community, so 
these schools represent the true nature of the Chickasaw Indian; 
most of these schools were built in the full-blood communities with 
native teachers and trustees. Much Chickasaw was spoken in the 
schools although classes were conducted in English. The school 
houses were erected and equipped by the community, or by some 
individual within the community, often being built from the lum- 
ber at hand; the cost was covered, at least in a number of cases, 
through appropriations by the National Legislature. 


A good description of an average neighborhood school is given 
in an act appropriating $350 to “build and equip a National Neigh- 
borhood School House at Pauls Valley in Pickens County”; the 
school: “was to be 24’ x 16’ with 7 windows, 1 door, of pine lum- 
ber, ceiled, weather-boarded and covered with pine shingles, fur- 
nished with desks, recitation bench, teacher’s chair, table, black- 
board, also a good heating stove, stove flue and piping.” 


In 1898, the Nation took over the expense of providing the 
books for all the neighborhood schools.“ The Nation was con- 
tinuing the practice of allowing from eight to ten dollars each 
month for all children in the Nation attending school; much of 
the legislation was concerned with appropriations covering this 
expense. The teachers kept reports of all children and the homes 
in which they lived, and their school attendance, which were turned 
over to the trustee and by him were sent to the superintendent; 
proper appropriation was then made by the Legislature. The re- 
port of the Pauls Valley National School from November to Jan- 
uary 1898, lists A. L. Barr as Trustee and Bessie Welch as teacher 
with twenty pupils in attendance, all boarding with their parents 
except two, who were boarded with the trustees.” 


The old buildings at Bloomfield which burned were replaced 
by a fourteen thousand dollar brick or stone building in 1898, 


62 Homer, op. cit., 425. 
63 [bid., 436. 
64 Documents, 9733. (Report of Pauls Valley Nation School, November 1, 1898). 
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under the superintendency of J. S. Maytubby; the same year, E. B. 
Hinshaw was given the contract for its operation, and Holmes 
Colbert was made trustee.® The second quarterly report lists the 
following subjects taught: spelling, reading, writing, arith- 
metic, geography, English grammar, United States History, physi- 
ology, physical geography, rhetoric, civil government, natural phi- 
losophy, bookkeeping, general history, chemistry, algebra, geometry, 
English and American literature, Latin, Caesar, astronomy, and 
elocution. The teachers of this year included, beside Hinshaw, the 
contractor, Alice Hearrell, Dora Matlock, and Kate Biggs." 


During Hinshaw’s administration the fine arts were especially 
stressed and work from the art department was part of the In- 
dian Territory exhibit at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. 
Louis, in 1904, where it received a high award. Hinshaw retained 
control of Bloomfield until the end of the tribal government. 
In March, 1906, one of the closing acts of the National Legislature 
was the enactment of a statute donating the library of Bloomfield 
to him.*” 


After the sale of the old building of the Chickasaw Manual 
Labor Academy in 1889, the name ceases to appear and “Harley 
Institute” takes its place in all National and Federal records. Joe 
Kemp became the contractor for this school in 1892, but was suc- 
ceeded in 1898, by S. M. White, the son-in-law of Governor Cyrus 
Harris. White continued to contract for the school until its ex- 
piration, prior to statehood.** 


The moral tone of Harley Institute was manifestly very high 
from the following petition: 


September 25, 1900. To the Hon. Senators and Representa- 
tives, of the Legislature of the Chickasaw Nation: 


We, the undersigned members, and students of The 
Harley Institute, do most respectfully petition your honor- 
able body to pass a law prohibiting the attendance upon this 


65 Documents, 8365 (Warrant drawn under General Appropriation Act of No 


vember 5, 1896.) : 
66 [bid., 8375 (Report of Bloomfield Seminary, January, January 31, 1898). 


67 Ibid., 8420 (Act of March, 1906). 
68 Chisholm, op. cit., IV, 124. 
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institution of any and all students who use or smoke cigar- 
ettes, who shall not quit and abstain from the use of the 
same, while in school within ten days from the passage, and 
approval of said law. 


Signed by 63 boys.® 

The legislature’s reply to this was the introduction of an act 
prohibiting the use of cigarettes at Harley Institute, in case of 
failure to be enforced by expulsion within ten days. Compulsory 
reading of the bill before the student body was written into the 
bill; special provision, however, was made that in no way would 
this prohibit the smoking of a pipe.” Special emphasis appears 
to have been placed upon sanitation at Harley Institute, as the fol- 
lowing was written into the contract in 1898: 

To furnish pupils each day with three well-cooked meals, ar- 

ranged on the table, supplied with clean clothes, napkins, 

neat tableware of white stone and glass.... (also) to fur- 
nish pupils with clean and comfortable bedding and bath- 

ing facilities, towels, soap; and hair and clothes brushes; 

... the clothes of the pupils to be neatly washed, ironed, and 

mended. And to do, all necessary to maintain neatness in 

the surrounding and enforce cleanliness of persons in the pu- 

pis.“ 

By an act of the legislature in 1890, signed by William L. Byrd, 
then Govenor, Wapanucka Academy became a boys’ school, and 
William H. Jackson was given the contract with the school during 
the years of 1892 to 1897. In 1901, the school buildings were con- 
demned as unsafe, and the Academy was closed for two years. In 
1903, it was repaired at a cost of four thousand dollars and the 
superintendency was let to Dr. J. L. Thomas. The school was 
closed sometime prior to statehood.” 


Collins’ Institute, the successor of Colbert Institute, was, in 
1896, placed under the contract of Superintendent Wood Smith, 
who was followed in 1897 by W. H. Jackson. The only report of 


a general vaccination’s being given to any school is found in the 


69 Document, 8545 (Petition to Legislature signed by 63 students of Harley 
Institute, September 25, 1900). 

70 [bid., 8546 (Act of October 30, 1900, killed in Senate). 

$n Homer, op. cit., 413. 

72 Muriel Wright, “Wapanucka Academy,” Chronicles Oklah Oklah 
City, 1921-), XII, 425. I oe a 
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documents concerning this one. In 1901, by an Act of the Legis- 
lature, an appropriation was made of thirty-five dollars to com- 
pensate Dr. George H. Truax for vaccinating thirty-five pupils, at 
the rate of one dollar per child. In 1902, a contract was made 
with Amos R. White to maintain Collins’ Institute for a period 
of four years; included with this contract was another empower- 
ing him to have the school repaired. The last document found 
concerning the school is an order for the removal of intruders 
from the reservation of the school.” 


Lebanon Institute, which was operated under the direct super- 
vision of the governor and the superintendent of schools, was, in 
1900, superintended by W. S. Derrick. The faculty consisted of three 
teachers, one a music teacher, and in addition, the school employed 
a matron, cook, laundress and work hand. The Nation at this 
time was making a yearly appropriation of eight thousand five 
hundred dollars for maintaining the Home, but, in 1901, feeling 
that this amount was inadequate, a new law was passed appropri- 
ating ten thousand dollars yearly for its equipment and mainte- 
nance.” In 1904, the Legislature changed the system of control 
of the Home, placing it under the same type of “contract” as that 
being used in the operation of the academies. Mrs. Vinnie Ream 
Turman who was then conducting the school was given the first 
contract. This contract was allowed ten thousand two hundred 
dollars for the maintenance for each annual term of ten months, 
with an enrolment of sixty; all children accepted over this number 
were to be paid for at the rate of seventeen dolars for each pupil 
with a clothing allowance in addition of five dollars for each child 
a month.”® In 1904, Mrs. Turman died and the contract was con- 
tinued by her husband, L. M. Turman.” The quarterly report of 
January 19, 1906, shows an enrolment of eighty-two orphans, and 
seventy-three non-orphans, making a total of 155 children living 


73 Document 8491 (Act of September 16, 1902). 

74 [bid., 8500 (Letter of J. Blair Shoenfelt, United States Indian Agent, from 
P. S. Mosley, Governor, Chickasaw Nation, dated October 15, 1903), 11874. 

75 Ibid. (Act of January 12, 1901). 

76 Ibid. 11888 (Act of April 2, 1904). ; . 

77 Ibid. 11894 (Contract between Chickasaw Nation—L. M. Turman). 
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in the Home.” The Legislators of the Nation, in 1906, fearing 
that the Federal Government was failing to make provision for 
their orphan children and seeing that nearly one hundred orphans 
were to be left after March 4, without “sustainance as well as with- 
out a school for their education,” passed an act on March 3, ex- 
tending and reinstating the provisions of the contract made with 
L. N. Turman and also appropriated the necessary funds for its 
continuance.” 


During these latter years of tribal existence several denomi- 
nations had again established schools among the Five Civilized 
Tribes. Chickasaw students were allowed to attend but the exact 
numbers are not available. In addition to the denominational 
schools, there were established within the Chickasaw Nation sev- 
eral semi-denominational schools for both white and Indian chil- 
dren. 


As the time began to approach for the close of the tribal gov- 
ernment, new legislation was enacted by the United States Goy- 
ernment to care for the children within the territory. An act pro- 
viding for Congressional aid to the rural schools was passed in 
1904. This act provided that the superintendent of schools in In- 
dian Territory, upon the recommendation of the supervisor of 
schools of each nation and the tribal authorities, acting together, 
were to establish day schools for the co-education of Indian, white, 
and negro pupils within each nation. The act further provided 
that the people residing in any neighborhood desiring a day school 
would, by providing a suitable school house and equipment, be 
furnished with a teacher, subject to the approval of the secretary 
of the interior; reports were to be made by the teacher to the super- 
visor, to be filed with the superintendent of schools; the superin- 
tendent was then to report the date to the Indian Office; salaries 
were to be paid by the United States Indian Agent for the Union 
Agency under rules and regulations of the secretary of the in- 
terior; teachers under these rules and regulations were subject to 
dismissal at any time by the superintendent for incompetency, im- 


ue Ibid., 11896 (Chickasaw Orphan Home Report, January 19, 1906). 
79 Ibid., 11897 (Act of March 3, 1906). 
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morality, cruelty, or neglect of duty, subject to approval of the 
secretary of the interior; and in all matters the supervisor of the 
schools and the tribal authorities were to act jointly.*’ In the same 
year a bill was enacted in the Chickasaw Legislature appropriating 
two hundred thirty thousand dollars to defray their proportionate 
share of the expense of the schools in the rural districts of the 
Chickasaw Nation, established by Superintendent Benedict under 
the act of Congress in 1904.84 Under the provision of these acts 
the tribal schools began to be gradually absorbed by the district 
schools. In 1906, there were in the Chickasaw Nation 219 schools 
with an enrolment of 13,274 pupils; out of this number only 375 
were Indian children.** This did not include the academies as 
they retained their Indian enrolment. 


On March 5, 1906, according to the terms of the Curtis Act, 
all tribal government, tribal courts, and tribal schools terminated 
and the Chickasaw Nation, as an entity, ceased to exist. Although 
legally, after this date, there was no Nation, there still remained 
the Indian population and the question of the education of the 
children of Indian blood continued to be a problem of the United 
States Government. In handling this problem the government re- 
tained, for a time, the schools of higher learning already in oper- 
ation, but allowed the neighborhood schools to be amalgamated 
slowly with the white schools of the Territory and State. The 
tribal funds, as long as any remained, were used by the govern- 
ment for the payment of tuition of the Indian children in the 
academies and public schools. In 1932, eighty per cent of the 
Chickasaw children were attending the public schools of Okla- 
homa; the other twenty per cent were attending the various In- 
dian schools such as Carter Seminary, formerly Bloomfield Semi- 
nary, Chilocco Indian Agricultural School, and Haskell Institute, 
and also some denominational and state institutions.** One full- 
blood Chickasaw Indian community remains in Oklahoma, that 
is, the Kallihoma district in Pontotoc County. The children in 


80 [bid., 1904, 91. 

81 Tishomingo News, November 23, 1904. 

82 [bid., September 12, 1906. 

83 Indian School Magazine (September, 1932), Vol. I, No. 4. 
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this district were without school facilities until the spring of 1932, 
when a school was established through the combined efforts of 
the county superintendent, the government supervisor of Indian 
education, and the people of the community.** As time has passed 
the Chickasaws have become more and more integrated with the 
white population until distinction has almost ceased between the 
white and the Indian children in the public schools, and the ques- 
tion of Indian education is simply one with that of the general 
question of education. 


84 [bid. 
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EARLY MISSIONARIES TO THE CHEROKEES 
By E. C. Routh 


In October, 1800, the Cherokees granted Moravian missionaries 
permission to establish a mission among them. The site finally 
selected was at Springplace, where James Vann lived, near the 
present location of Dalton, Georgia. In December the Secretary of 
War accorded the missionaries the privilege of laboring among 
the Cherokees. This mission continued until January, 1833, when 
the Moravians were dispossessed of their property after the Chero- 
kee lands of Georgia had been distributed by lottery." 


The Brainerd Mission was begun in 1817 by the Rev. Cyrus 
Kingsbury, representing the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. At that time the name of the mission was 
Chickamaugah. Robert Sparks Walker has told the fascinating 
story of the Brainerd Mission from its beginning in 1817 to the 
closing hour, Sunday, August 19, 1838, when the Cherokees were 
leaving on their enforced migration to the West. 

‘“TIts activities were now over forever. There was the little 
cemetery nearby that held in its confines the remains of many of 
their loved ones.... The church house in which they had worshiped 
so long had to be left behind. The Cherokees with whom they had 
labored earnestly were almost ready to bid farewell to the land which 
they so passionately loved, soon to be occupied by the race which 
had so persistently pressed upon them for many decades.’” 

Some of the revered names associated with Brainerd were 
Cyrus Kingsbury, who a little later, in 1820, opened work among 
the Choctaws in Mississippi and came West in 1836; and Elizur 
Butler and Samuel Austin Worcester, who were arrested and im- 
prisoned by the state of Georgia for residing in the Cherokee 
country without swearing allegiance to the state of Georgia and 


1 According to Grant Foreman, the thrilling story of the Moravian missions 
among the Cherokees is related in the records preserved at Salem College, estab- 
lished by the Moravians in 1772 at what is now Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 

2 Torchlights to the Cherokees (New York, 1931), 496. 
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obtaining a permit from the Governor. Both Butler and Worcester 
moved West with the Cherokees.* 


In this study will be traced a little more in detail the lives and 
labors of Jesse Bushyhead and Evan Jones, Baptist missionaries, 
who preached in the Cherokee country before the Removal and 
led a detachment of Cherokees West in 1838. 


Jesse Bushyhead’s grandmother, Susannah Emory, a Cherokee 
woman, married Captain Stuart, commander of a company of Brit- 
ish soldiers at Fort Loudon, Tennessee, whom she saved by her en- 
treaties when he was attacked in 1759 by Cherokee soldiers. They 
had one child named “Bushyhead” because of his bushy hair. 
When Bushyhead grew into manhood he married Nancy Fore- 
man, another full-blood Cherokee woman. She was the mother 
of Jesse Bushyhead, who was born September, 1804, in a small 
Cherokee settlement a short distance north of Cleveland, Tennessee.* 
He was educated at Candy Creek Mission and taught several schools 
for boys in the Candy Creek section. He was swindled out of his 
property by a worthless white man.” 


In the report of the American Baptist Board for the year end- 
ing April 24, 1833, is the following reference to Jesse Bushyhead: 


“Three years ago, Mr. Jesse Bushyhead, a Cherokee .. . took a 
journey of twenty miles to attend one of their meetings [Baptist] 
and made an open profession of his faith.... On this occasion there 
was a missionary present from Tennessee who soon after visited the 
neighborhood of Mr. Bushyhead and commenced preaching once a 
month. His labors were blessed, and in a little time a church was 
gathered. ... To this church Mr. Bushyhead belongs and by them he 
has been licensed to preach. He reads English with ease, and is eap- 
able of acquirmg knowledge from any books published in the lang- 
uage, and consequently of preparing himself for much usefulness. It 
is proposed by the Board to take him into, their service so soon as the 
negotiations for this purpose can be completed.’ 


3 The graphic story of their experiences is found in The Cherokee Messenger 
by Althea Bass, and in numerous other volumes. 

4 Recently I visited what was said to be the farm on which Jesse Bushyhead 
lived, two or three miles northwest of Cleveland. 

5 J. P. Brown, Chattanooga, who has in MSS form “Old Frontiers,” a history ot 
the Cherokees prior to their removal. ; 

6 Baptist Magazine (1833), 227. 
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In a letter to the treasurer of the Board, dated September 17, 
1833, Jesse Bushyhead wrote: 


““T came here the day before the protracted meeting, which com- 
menced on the 29th of August, and continued till the second of Sep- 
tember. On Thursday the 29th, the congregation was not very large, 
but appeared solemn; and also at night. On Friday, worship was 
held very early in the morning, and about ten o’clock preaching com- 
menced. The number of people increased; and truly in the evening 
it appeared that Jesus was amongst his people. His followers ap- 
peared to be glad they had come; and sinners were made to mourn 
on account of sin. <A considerable number came forward to express 
their desire, and wished the church to pray with and for them. On 
Saturday morning, worship was held, and at this time brother H. 
Posey arrived from North Carolina. About ten o’clock, preaching 
commenced. The presence of the Lord continued, and the number 
of people increased. In the evening, the church attended to the 
examination of candidates, and five were received. At night, it was 

-a time of shaking among the dry bones. On Sabbath morning, wor- 
ship was held early. After breakfast, preaching commenced. After 
one sermon, a church meeting was again held, seven were received, 
and others were put off till another time. Then we went down to 
the water to see eleven Cherokees and one white man follow the 
footsteps of the meek and lowly Jesus. Again, at night, the mourners 
were many. On Monday, worship was held early. About nine 
o’elock preaching commenced. One sermon was given through an 
interpreter, by Brother Posey, and an exhortation in Cherokee; and 
it was truly a day of days. Mourners were again called up; con- 
siderable numbers came forward to express their desires, and I do 
believe the Christians were truly with one heart engaged to, God for 
sinners. The meeting concluded on Monday, about 11 or 12 0’elock.’” 


Solomon Peck, for a long time secretary of the American Bap- 
tist Board of Foreign Missions, has this to say concerning Jesse 


Bushyhead: 


‘“ Jesse Bushyhead has been known for several years to the pub- 
lie as a noble-minded man, and a missionary. He lived 75 miles 
from Hiwassee. He spoke both English and Cherokee. Before he 
had ever seen a religious teacher, his attention was excited by read- 
ing the Bible, and . . . he became convinced of sin, and by faith 
laid hold of offers of mercy through atoning blood. He sought the 
acquaintance of some pious people who live 20 miles distant, and 
there made a public profession of religion, a minister from Tennessee 
being present on the o¢casion. This was probably in 1830. A church 
was organized there, and in 1832 contained 73 members. Mr. Bushy- 


7 Ibid., 438. 
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head was taken into the service of the Board as a missionary, in 
1833.’’8 


The Amohee Church, the site of which was near the Hiwassee 
River, was organized September 8, 1835, by Bushyhead. This 
church, after its removal West, was known as Flint Church. Eight 
miles east of Flint was the Tinsawattie Church which was moved 
from Georgia.” 


‘At Tinsawattie the school continued to prosper, under the in- 
struction of Mr. O’Briant. . .. The attachment of the Indians to 
Mr. O’Briant was peculiarly strong, and the salutary influence of 
the school and mission family upon them, very evident in their im- 
provement in agriculture and housewifery. In 1829, the school was 
removed about ten miles down the High Tower (Etowee) river to 
Hickory Log. But the families, and the little church at Tinsawattie 
continued under Mr. O’Briant’s pastoral care. In 1830, there were 
thirty professors of religion at the two places. In 1831, the In- 
dians of these two congregations, to the number of about eighty 
families, concluded to remove to the Arkansas Territory, and strong- 
ly urged their minister to go with them. With the consent of the 
Board, he decided to accompany them, and he and his church were 
dismissed from the ecclesiastical Association with which they were 
connected. A public meeting was held and a sermon preached, on 
the occasion, to a deeply affected audience. They soon took their 
departure, and in May, 1832, became settled in their new residence 
in the Western Cherokee Country, two miles from the northern 
boundary of the Arkansas Territory, and seventy miles north of 
Fort Smith.1? It is a rich and abundantly productive district, and 
the Indians were prompt and industrious in providing for a com- 
fortable mode of living. A saw-mill and grist mill were soon erected 
on an unfailing stream of water. The missionary was equally provi- 
dent for their spiritual welfare. Before he had finished his log 
house, he opened it on the Sabbath, and collected the little congre- 
gation for religious worship. There were fifteen professors of re- 
ligion,—three having died on the journey. In the course of the 
year, a building for worship and for school was built. The school 
contained twenty pupils. On the 25th of August, 1834, Mr. O’Briant 
died, after an illness of eleven days. He was a zealous missionary, 
and possessed the confidence of all who knew him.’ 


In the spring of 1835, after a treaty had been drawn up and 
signed unofficially at New Echota, Georgia, December 29, 1835, 


8 History of American Missions to the Heathen (Worcester, 1840), 496. 

9 American Baptist Missionary Magazine, February, 1844 

10 Isaac McCoy (McCoy MSS in Topeka) says that the Tinsawattie Church was 
“re-opened” in the West, November 19, 1832. 

11 History of American Missions to the Heathen (Worcester, 1840), 494, 
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ceding all of the Cherokee lands east of the Mississippi, Jesse Bushy- 
head and a fellow preacher, Oganaya, were appointed on a dele- 
gation to Washington for the purpose of adjusting the difficulties 
of the Indians with Georgia. They were absent six months. The 
treaty, although not signed by any of the officials of the Cherokee 
Nation and never ratified by a great body of the Cherokees was 
ratified by the United States Senate with a majority of only one 
vote. 


At the council of the Cherokees held in July, 1837, at Red Clay, 
near the Georgia-Tennessee line, some 3000 or 4000 Cherokees were 
assembled to protest against the Echota Treaty. Morning worship 
was daily attended, with preaching almost every evening and on 
Sunday. Jesse Bushyhead interpreted the discourses on Sunday 
by Evan Jones. 


‘‘Bushyhead entered with all his soul into the spirit of the dis- 
course. He is a large, noble-looking man, and the best interpreter 
in the nation. He was all life and eloquence in interpreting; his 
actions increased with the life of the discourse; his gestures were 
elegant and forcible, upon forcible expressions. But when to ‘Cal- 
vary they turned,’ when the preacher brought forth the soul-stirring 
doctrine of a God, sending his Son to die for sinful man—the spirit 
of Bushyhead began to melt; his countenance swelled; the big tears 
started in his eyes; his voice choked—and for a moment he was 
hardly able to give utterance to the discourse. One burst of his 
feelings, however, freed him from his embarrassment, and he pro- 
ceeded in the melting strains of dying love. 1 looked around upon 
the vast number of Cherokees, to see if the emotion of Bushyhead 
had been caught by the sympathies of the audience, as I had been 
accustomed to see in white congregations, and I was convinced that 
the effect was even more general than what we usually witness at 
large meetings. In the afternoon Bushyhead preached in Cherokee, 
and his emotions at times would nearly prevent his proceeding... . 
One circumstance particularly struck my attention, —the interesting 
and correct manner in which the music was conducted. Their hymns 
were all in Cherokee; the music was the common tunes we are ac- 
eustomed to in our churches, and was performed with far more cor- 
rectness, as regards time, enunciation and effect, than what is found 
among the white congregations at the south and west.’’!? 


In the fall of the next year, 1837, Jesse Bushyhead was named 
oy Chief John Ross as a member of the deputation to the Semi- 
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noles in Florida to seek to adjust the difficulties between the Semi- 
noles and the United States citizens. Other members of the dele- 
gation were Hair Conrad, Thomas Woodward, Richard Fields, 
and the interpreter, Major Polecat.4* The Seminoles who came to 
St. Augustine under a flag of truce to make overtures of peace 
were imprisoned. “Disappointed, mortified, and indignant as he 
must have been at this civilized treachery, this outrage against the 
law of nations and every natural principle of honor,—Mr. Bushy- 
head seized the occasion to preach to the oppressed Seminoles.”** 


In the “Report of Cherokee Deputation into Florida” is a more 
detailed account of the experiences of this deputation, with a num- 
ber of references to Jesse Bushyhead. 


“On the morning of the sixth Mr. Bushyhead and our inter- 
preter set out to visit the camp of Opiocea [chief of the Tallahassee 
band] to assure him of the strong desire of Genl. Jesup to have him 
come in and enter into terms of peace, but when Mr. Bushyhead ar- 
rived at the encampment of this chief he found him and his people 
already dissatisfied with the proposed terms of Genl. Jesup.’’.. . 
The report signed by Bushyhead and other members, closed with 
the opinion, ‘‘We do not hesitate to say, that if Genl. Jesup had 
persued a more just course toward the Indians, that an end might 
have been effected to the War.’’ 


The repeated protests to Washington against ratification of the 
New Echota Treaty availed nothing, and the “Removal” began. 


Here Jesse Bushyhead played an important part not only as 
a preacher, but as an influential leader of his people. When all 
efforts to void the New Echota Treaty failed, Bushyhead used his 
influence to persuade the Cherokees to yield to the forces of the 
United States. Evan Jones writes under date of July 11, 1938: 


‘As soon as General Scott agreed to suspend the transporta- 
tion of the prisoners till autumn, I accompanied brother Bushyhead, 
who, by permission of the General, carried a message from the chiefs 
to those Cherokees who had evaded the troops by flight to the 
mountains. We had no difficulty in finding them. They all agreed 
to come in, on our advice, and surrender themselves to the forces of 


13 Foreman, Indian Removal (Norman, 1932), 352. 
14 History of American Missions to the Heathen (Worcester, 1840), 500. 
15 Chronicles of Oklahoma, December, 1931. 
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the United States; though, with the whole nation, they are still as 
strenuously opposed to the treaty as ever.’’16 


W. P. Upham, who was associated with Bushyhead at Baptist 
Mission, in the printing of Christian literature, said: “How would 
it have been if the gospel had not been received by the Cherokees? 
Such a forcible removal of 20,000 Indians would have produced 
terrible scenes of bloodshed. In the removal of a few hundred 
Seminoles from Florida, hundreds of valuable lives were sacri- 
ficed,”—besides the expenditure of much money." 


Bushyhead and Jones each led a detachment of Cherokees 
from East Tennessee to the new home in the West. 


“A company of 1,033 Cherokee from the Valley Towns of East 
Tennessee in charge of Rev. Evan Jones arrived February 2; these 
were all that remained of the original party numbering 1,250, headed 
by Situakee, who traveled with sixty-two wagons and 560 horses. 
There were seventy-one deaths and five births among them. The 
people of this party were strongly religious and maintained their 
church organization and services on the road with the inspiration 
of their Baptist conductor. Next behind them was the party headed 
by Rev. Jesse Bushyhead, a Cherokee Baptist minister who inter- 
preted for Mr. Jones. His people numbered at the beginning 950, 
but he lost thirty-eight by death and after accounting for six births, 
he delivered 898 in their new home, February 23.’’!® 


In the December, 1838, number of The Baptist, published at 
Nashville, is a reference to the parties led by Evan Jones and Bushy- 


head: 


‘“‘Mour detachments of the emigrating Cherokees have, within 
a few days, passed through our city, and seven others are behind, 
and are expected to pass in a week or two. They average about a 
thousand each. Of the third party our brother Evan Jones, who 
has been eighteen years a missionary in the nation, is Conductor ; 
and the fourth is under the direction of the celebrated Dta-ske-ge- 
de-hee, known among us as Bushyhead. In the two parties they 
direct we learn there are upwards of five hundred Baptists. Dur- 
ing two or three days that their business detained them in the Me 
cinity of this city, we have had the pleasure of some intercourse with 
these and others of our Cherokee brethren; and more lovely, and 
excellent Christians, we have never seen. On Monday evening last, 


16 History of American Missions to the Heathen (Worcester, 1840), 504. 


17 Indian Advocate, July, 1847. 
18 Foreman, Indian Removal (Norman, 1932), 311. 
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the 5th of November, several of them were with us, at the monthly 
concert of prayer for missions.... Brother Bushyhead (Dta-ske-ge- 
de-hee) addressed us in English, after prayer and a hymn in Chero- 
kee, on the subject of missions. After pointing out the scripture 
authority and obligations to the holy work, he told us that he could 
very well remember when his nation knew nothing of Jesus Christ; 
he detailed to us some particulars in relation to their religious opin- 
ions, and method of spending their time, their habits, and domestic 
manners, and contrasted them with the present condition and char- 
acter of his people, and thus illustrated the happy effects already 
produced among them by the Gospel. He told us he recollected 
most distinctly the first time he ever heard the name of the Saviour; 
he recounted to, us some particulars of his conversion, and that of 
his Father and Mother, and gave us a short account of the effects 
of his own, and the preaching of Oganiah, and others, among his 
countrymen, and especially of the glorious revival that prevailed 
among them in their camps this summer, during which himself and 
Ga-ne-tuh and others had baptized over a hundred and seventy,— 
upwards of fifty of whom were immersed on one occasion. He ad- 
verted to the opposition to missions waged by some Tennessee Bap- 
tists, and presented himself and hundreds of his brethren as living 
instances of the blessing of God upon missionary labours. He closed 
by stating that it was now seen that Cherokees could be christians, 
—commending his nation, particularly, and the Indians generally, 
to the prayers of the Lord’s people, and beseeching them still to 
sustain the preaching of the Gospel among them. He set down in 
tears.’’19 


Bushyhead located at a site about four miles north of Westville, 
Oklahoma, which he called Pleasant Hill. Because rations were 
issued here, it was known as “Breadtown.” Later it was called 
“Baptist Mission.” The mission was removed to Tahlequah by 
John B. Jones in 1867. About a mile north of the cemetery in 
which Jesse Bushyhead is buried is a large two-story house built 
around what is regarded as a part of the original Bushyhead home. 


In the Memoirs of Narcissa Owen, is a reference to the family 
and the location of the home: 


“‘T went to school with Eliza [born January 3, 1839, soon after 
the crossing of the Mississippi River], who is much younger than 
myself, and with Caroline, who is now Mrs. Caroline Quarles, of 
‘Baptist’ (a United States postoffice), Indian Territory. Jesse 
Bushyhead’s family consisted of nine children—Dennis, Daniel, Ed- 
ward, and Jesse, Jr., and his daughters, Mrs. Jane Drew, Charlotte 


19 The Baptist, December, 1838, 357-358. 
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Mayes, Caroline Quarles, Eliza Alberty, and now Mrs. Dr. Felix 
MeNair. Rev. Jesse Bushyhead was a noted Baptist preacher, and 
was interested in the work of Rev. Evan Jones and Mr. Upham, 
the printer, who published the Bible in the Cherokee language, they 
having a printing office near the home of Rev. Jesse Bushyhead. 
The neighborhood consisted of Mr. Evan Jones’s home, the school- 
house, which was near by, and then came Granny Bushyhead’s house, 
and then Mr. Upham’s and the home of the widow of Rev. Jesse 
Bushyhead.’’2° 


There was much complaint of the imposition on the Indians 
by the issuing agents, most of whom neglected their duties. Re- 
peated efforts were made to have these abuses corrected. The ses- 
sions of the Cherokee Council insisted, also, on the right of the 
people, in conformity with the treaties, to govern themselves under 
a system providing for majority rule, and to select a chief of their 
choice by a majority vote. After the removal of the offending 
general, Major Ethan Allen Hitchcock spent several months in a 
searching investigation of the conditions among the Cherokees. 
“Hitchcock was an honest and fearless investigator and his report 
corroborated in unequivocal language the charges of fraud com- 
mitted by remorseless contractors on the helpless Indian immi- 
grants.” Major Hitchcock describes a meeting of the Council 
December 1, 1841, when Chief John Ross, after his return from 
Washington where he had endeavored to obtain a new treaty for 
the Cherokees, secured a letter from President Tyler the preceding 
August which seemed to promise a new treaty with full indemnity 
to the Cherokees for all their losses and “wrongs.” The written 
report by Chief Ross was translated into Cherokee by Chief Justice 
Bushyhead.” On December 21, Major Hitchcock wrote: 

“The Cherokee Council has adjourned amicably and the mem- 
bers have been appointed a delegation to, proceed to Washington to 
negotiate a treaty. The delegation is composed of John Ross, Jesse 
Bushyhead, David Vann, Capt. Benge, and William Coudy [Coodey ]. 


Jesse Bushyhead, between 35 and 40 years of age—resides near old 
Fort Wayne,’ is of mixed blood—the Chief Justice of the Nation— 


20 Narcissa Owen, Memoirs of Narcissa Owen, 1831-1907 [Washington, 1907], 20, 

21 Foreman, Five Civilized Tribes (Norman, 1932), 323. J 

22Foreman (ed.), A Traveler in Indian Territory, the Journal of Ethan Allen 
Hitchcock (Cedar Rapids, 1930), 38, 39. 

23 For location of Fort Wayne, see note, ibid., 77. 
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a regular Baptist preacher—speaks English fluently and is consid- 
ered the best interpreter in the Nation. He is universally respected 
and beloved. His mere opinion in the Nation has great weight and 
his persuasion upon almost any subject can win the people to his 
views. He is a fair minded man and if he can be satisfied the 
Nation ought to acquiesce. If he is not satisfied, it may suggest 
a doubt whether some concessions may not be proper.’’*4 


Jesse Bushyhead was impartial in his interest and activities and 
in his unceasing desire to promote the highest interest of his peo- 
ple. “His disinterestedness in the feudal and political troubles 
among his people gained for him the peculiar distinction of being 
the only man of any consequence among the Cherokees who 
habitually traveled among his people in the troublous period of 
1839-49 unarmed, except, as he said with his Bible.” 


Jesse Bushyhead was named one the signers of the “Act of 
Union,” written by W. S. Coodey and adopted July 12, 1839, where- 
by the “Old Settlers,” or Western Cherokees, and the Ross party 
composed their differences and were declared to be “one body 
politic under the style and title of the Cherokee Nation.” 


He became Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the Chero- 
kees, succeeding John Martin who died October 17, 1840, an¢d 
rendered a distinctive and distinguished service in that capacity 
until his death. In the American Baptist Magazine in 1844 is this 
tribute to his ability and courage: “Being a man of undaunted 
courage, it had devolved on him to try and condemn men of the 
most abandoned character when no other judge in the nation 
would have dared to perform the duty.” Given in an intimate 
view of the judicial mind of Jesse Bushyhead as Chief Justice, his 
charge to the jury is of particular interest: 


24 [bid., 233. 

25 Starr, History of the Cherokee Indians (Oklahoma City, 1921), 256. Mr. 
George Mayes, a grandson of Bushyhead, calls attention to the fact that Jesse Bushy- 
head was one of the leaders of the Ross faction and yet was friendly with the Ridge 
or peace faction, and the doors of both factions were open to him. For example, he 
would go to the home of Joe Lynch, one of the leaders of the treaty faction and 
stay all night with him. Lynch was a good wrestler, but Bushyhead could throw 
any man in the country. When he was challenged by one of the men to wrestle 
with Ridge, he said, “If you don’t bet, I will wrestle.’ They wrestled for a while 
and then quit before either was thrown. Lynch said of Bushyhead, “Bushyhead is 
the stoutest man I ever had hold of.” He settled many difficulties with both sides. 
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“‘T trust none of you have any prejudice against the accused, 
and that you will all of you bear in mind that you break your solemn 
oath if you permit yourselves to consider anything in forming your 
judgment, but these facts which you conscientiously believe to have 
been unquestionably proven. There appears to me much in the evi- 
dence that bears heavily against Archilla Smith; and much too, of 
a suspicious complexion. I would beg you most scrupulously to sep- 
arate the doubtful from the less doubtful; and not to permit any 
thing unsure to operate upon your verdict. It is a maxim, in these 
eases, of all good men, that it is better for ten guilty to escape than 
for one who is innocent. to suffer. Bear this in mind, and if you 
feel in the slightest degree as if the accused has been accused wrong- 
fully, let him be acquitted. We meet here only to do impartial 
justice to the living as well as to the dead; and he who is arraigned, 
and he who has gone to his account, are equally entitled to it at 
your hands, and, I am persuaded, will receive it equally.’’26 When 
the jury reported to Chief Justice Bushyhead that they could not 
agree on a verdict, he sent them back with the comment: ‘‘The rights 
of the accused and of the nation equally require a decision; and a 
decision, one way or the other, must be given. If the accused is 
not guilty, it is unfair and injurious to detain him;—if guilty, it 
is equally hurtful to him and to all, to procrastinate a decision, which, 
sooner or later, must be made.’’?? 


The Cherokees, led by Jesse Bushyhead and Evan Jones and 
other temperance advocates, were very strict in their laws relative 
to the use and sale of intoxicating liquors. The Cherokee Mes- 
senger, in commenting on a temperance society organized among 
the Cherokees, said: “It is well known that the laws of Cherokee 
Nation are very strict in prohibiting the introducing and vending 
of ardent spirits, thus setting an example which the neighboring 
state of Arkansas is very backward in imitating. The pledge was 
drawn up and signed by twenty-four persons before the formation 
of the Society.” Even before the Cherokees left their old home in 
the east, Evan Jones wrote in the American Baptist Magazine, 
“Temperance is gaining ground. All the members of the church 
are also members of the temperance society. There are many 
instances of the most inveterate abstinence in which a radical 
reformation has been effected, and apparently hopeless victims have 
been restored to respectability and usefulness in society.”** 


26 Foreman (ed.) Indian Justice by John Howard Payne, 49. 
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On Wednesday night, July 17, 1844, after a brief illness, Jesse 
Bushyhead, still a young man only forty years of age, was called 
to his reward. In the old “Baptist Mission” cemetery near West- 
ville is a monument at his grave on which is this inscription: “Sa- 
cred to the memory of Rev. Jesse Bushyhead, born in the old 
Cherokee Nation in East Tennessee, September, 1804; died in the 
present Cherokee Nation, July 17, 1844. ‘Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant; thou hast been faithful over a few things, I 
will make thee ruler over many things. Enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord.’” An inscription in Cherokee is at the bottom. On 
the other side is the inscription: 

‘‘Rev. Jesse Bushyhead was a man noble in person and noble 
in heart. His choice was to be a true and faithful.minister of his 
Lord and Master rather than any high and wordly position. He 
loved his country and people, serving them from time to time in 
many important offices and missions. He united with the Baptist 


Church in his early manhood and died as he had lived, a devoted 
Christian.’’ 


Concerning Bushyhead, Solomon Peck, American Baptist Mis- 
sion Secretary, paid the following deserved tribute: 


‘‘No one of our native preachers was more highly valued than 
Brother Bushyhead, none whose service seemed so useful and indis- 
pensable. His mature piety, his knowledge of divine truth, his sound 
judgment, his personal ministry of the Cherokee language, as well 
as a familiar acquaintance with our own, the confidence reposed in 
him by his countrymen and by us, and the rightness of preparation 
in all respects to do a great work for all his people, both in preaching 
and translating the Word of God, all seem to mark him as the one 
chosen of God to carry on the work of evangelizing the Nation to 
its completion.’’?9 


Jesse Bushyhead and Evan Jones were so intimately connected 
in their ministry to the Cherokees that any study of Bushyhead 
should include Evan Jones, also. 


Evan Jones was born in Wales, in May, 1772. He resided thir- 
teen years in London, as a merchant, before coming to America. 
He was appointed, July 24, 1821, missionary among the Cherokees. 


29 Cherokee Messenger, Dec., 1844. 
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In 1825 he was ordained pastor and the Tinsawattie Church was 
received into the Hiwassee Association in Tenneessee2” For sever- 
al years he served in that particular mission field. After the Chero- 
kee Phoenix was first issued at New Echota, March 1, 1828, by 
Elias Boudinot, Evan Jones wrote, “On my way to New Echota 
I saw some Indians sitting under a tree reading the Phoenix while 
their horses were feeding; a very pleasing change from the listless 
lounging in which they used to indulge.”*" 


In 1840, after the Removal, an order came from the War De- 
partment prohibiting his continuance in the Cherokee Nation. A 
few months later that prohibition was revoked by order of the 
Secretary of War, stating that the charges were groundless.” Jones 
was interested with Upham in the publication of the Cherokee 
Messenger, the first paper published in the Indian Territory. The 
statement is made in July, 1846, “Six numbers of the Messenger, 
each 1,000 edition, 20 pages, have been printed and are sought with 
great avidity. The last contains the conclusion of Genesis in Chero- 
kee (Genesis had been translated by Bushyhead); also a portion 
of Luke’s Gospel.”** One of the early issues of the Messenger con- 
tained extracts from Parley’s Universal History; also, portions of 
Cherokee Grammar. According to Starr, about fourteen issues of 
the Cherokee Messenger were published. In July, 1848, a report 
of the printing press from the beginning was published showing 
that altogether nearly a million pages had been printed. Among 
the publications were portions of the Bible, Pilgrim’s Progress, Par- 
ley’s History, and a Tract on Maternal Duties. In 1845, Evan Jones 
wrote: “I have known aged Cherokees who would not go to hear 
the Gospel preached until some friend put the printed Word into 
their hands.” The Cherokee Messenger was revived in June, 1859, 
for a brief season. 

Among the churches in the Cherokee ,Nation which Jones 
named in his reports to the Board were Cherokee (Bushyheadville), 
Flint, Tinsawattee, Delaware, and Verdigris (between Grand and 
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Verdigris rivers). N. Sayre Harris, Secretary and General Agent 
of the Episcopal Church, made a tour of the Indian Territory in 
the spring of 1844, and named the following Baptist missionaries 
in the Cherokee Nation: at Cherokee, Rev. E. Jones, Mrs. J. T. 
Frye, W. P. Upham, Miss S. H. Hibbard, H. Upham; Delaware, 
Miss E. S. Moore; Flint, J. Bushyhead.** Mr. Upham reported 
July, 1847, in the Indian Advocate: “Mr. Jones has some ten or 
twelve preaching places in the Nation and some 500 or 600 mem- 
bers.” In 1854, according to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 


‘“‘The Baptists maintained at their mission near the Arkansas 
line a press on which in 1854 were printed a large number of ex- 
tracts from the Scriptures, translated from the English into Chero- 
kee by John Butrick Jones. The Baptists had six churches and four 
branches with 1,200 members, mostly full-bloods; there were five 
hewn log meeting-houses erected by the Indians, varying from thirty 
feet square to seventy by thirty feet, and five smaller ones for neigh- 
borhood meetings. Some of the missionaries, however, were exas- 
perating the slave-holding Indians by their discussions of the sub- 
ject of emancipation.’’* 


In 1856 Evan Jones was joined by his son, John B. Jones, who 
had been graduated from Rochester the preceding year. John B. 
Jones had grown up in the Cherokee Nation and in his early teens 
was his father’s interpreter. 


Early in the Conflict between the States the abolition ques- 
tion entered into the ministry of Evan Jones and his son, John B. 
Jones.** A bill expelling all free Negroes from Cherokee soil passed 
the Upper House and by majority of two in the Lower House, 
but was vetoed by Chief John Ross. In July, 1861, J. B. Jones was 
driven from his post by order of the U. S. Indian agent on “false 
charges of intemperate abolitionist” and went to Upper Alton in 
Illinois.” For example, the report of the Commission sent to the 


34 Carolyn Thomas Foreman (ed.) “Journal of a Tour in the Indian Country,” 
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Indians from Texas to secure the friendship and co-operation of 
the Choctaws, Cherokees, Chickasaws, Creeks, and Seminoles, sta- 
ted: “The fact is not to be denied or disguised that among the 
common Indians of the Cherokees there exists a considerable Aboli- 
tion influence created by one Evan Jones, a Northern missionary 
of education and ability who has been among them for many years 
and who is said to exert no small influence on John Ross him- 
self.”** Again, in one of the Abel volumes®® is a criticism of Evan 
Jones, “As a Baptist minister who is said to be an Abolitionist and 
a very dangerous man, meddling with the affairs of the Cherokees 
and teaching them Abolition principles.” At one time Evan Jones 
is quoted as writing, “I feel assured that the Full Indians, the 
Creeks, Cherokees, Seminoles, and small bands living in Creek 
Nation, are faithful to the Government.”*’ But Evan Jones was 
counted a champion of the Indians and in the same volume ref- 
erence is made to him: “The true friends of justice were men of 
the stamp of W. S. Robertson and the Reverend Evan Jones, who 
went out of their way to plead the Indian’s cause and the detailed 
and extenuating circumstances surrounding his lamentable failure 
to keep faith. . . . Jones wrote frequently and at great length on 
the subject of justice to the Cherokees.”** 


In a journal of that day was printed the following: 


‘“‘Mr. Evan Jones, seeing the aspect of things around him be- 
coming more and more alarming, especially for himself, left the coun- 
try last summer, since which time he has resided at Lawrence in the 
State of Kansas where he has watched the current events and await- 
ed, not without hope, the time when he might with safety return to 
his chosen people. . . . His family remain at the old home in the 


Cherokee Nation.’’4% 


In a long letter written from Philadelphia in 1863, the state- 
ment was made that at the session of the National Council in Feb- 
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ruary, 1863, the treaty forced on them by seceding states was abro- 
gated and declared null and void and that “Slavery was uncon- 
ditionally abolished within the limits of the Cherokee Nation.”** 
Evan Jones spent a large part of 1864 at Philadelphia further see- 
ing to the interest of the Cherokees with the Federal Government. 
Women and children had been reduced to poverty and starva- 
tion. Many had died of exposure and want. As one writer ex- 
pressed it: 

‘* At last the war ended and it is safe to say that in all the South 
there was no equal area that showed half the wreckage and ruin, 
physical and social as that of the Cherokee Nation.’’#4 

In the missionary report published in July, 1865, the statement 
was made that J. B. Jones had been preaching to the Cherokees 
of an Indian regiment. A temporary church was founded at Fort 
Gibson with 120 members. A school for freedmen was established 
by J. B. Jones. In 1865 the Cherokee press and type were destroyed. 


In 1866 the American Baptist Missionary transferred to the 
American Home Mission Society all title and interest belonging 
to the Missionary Union in the Cherokee Nation. However, the 
veteran Evan Jones was retained by the American Baptist Mission- 
ary Union and sustenance provided for him to make his declining 
days comfortable. The treasurer’s report shows that such susten- 
ance was paid him each year until his death at Tahlequah, August 
18, 1872, at the age of eighty-three years and three months. His 
closing days were summarized in the following words: 

““He was a man of scholarly attainments and acquired the Chero- 
kee language and spoke and wrote it freely. The confidence in which 
he was held among the Cherokees who venerated him as a father, 
was never impaired. Even in the hours of his last illness, they 
came from far and near to hear a few last words of comfort in their 
native tongue from their revered friend. For the past three years 


he resided at Chetopa, Kansas, at the home of a daughter, and was 
on a visit to his son at. Tahlequah at the time of his death. He was 
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sick only a few days. The i 
and heard his son preach.’’45 previous Sabbath he attended church 


45 American Baptist Magazine, 1872. The author is indebted to the following 
persons for information furnished: Robert Sparks Walker, J. P. Brown, and Mrs. 
Penelope Johnson Allen of Chattanooga, Tennessee; George Mayes, grandson of 
Chief Justice Bushyhead, of Oklahoma City; Mrs. J. W. McSpadden, granddaughter 
of Bushyhead, of Tahlequah; Stanley Clark of Oklahoma City; Dr. B. D. Wecks, 
President of Bacone College, Muskogee; Rev. J. M. Wooten, Cleveland, Tennessee, 
who has several valuable scrapbooks which throw light on the early career of Jesse 
Bushyhead. He has also found helpful files of the Columbian Star, 1822-1825 in 
the Library of Congress and The Baptist, 1836 (Nashville) and the works of 
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SOME EXPERIENCES OF C. H. RIENHARDT’ 
IN EARLY OKLAHOMA 
By Mildred Milam Viles 


Charles Henry Rienhardt was born in Portsmouth, Ohio, on 
April 20th, 1860. In 1872 the Rienhardt family moved to Missouri 
on the south side of the Quapaw line and in 1879 Charles, then 
called Henry, and his brother, Joe, went to Texas to start driving 
cattle. They took their saddles to Turkey Run to get their horses 
and on the way came across the remains of Pat Hennessey’s wagons. 
The charcoal was still fresh. Hennessey, a freighter, had met some 
hostile Indians. He had fired once and then the shot had stuck 
in his gun. The Indians had tied him to the wagon and burned 
him. Hennessey, with the remains of his shovel, was buried at 
the side of the trail. 


The Rienhardt boys, with Billy Parks, took forty-five saddle 
horses to meet the herd at Albany, Texas. They were to drive 
them to the Cherokee strip and to Trail City, west of Dodge City. 
This herd, the first held in old Oklahoma, was a beef contract 
from the Government to feed the Indians. This was their reason 
for being allowed to stay in the state. Their route took them by 
Anadarko, then the site of the Kiowa and Comanche Agency, on 
the Washita river. They spent the night at a stage stand and 
were advised by a man there to put their horses in the corral. This 
corral had heavy bars through which chains could be drawn and 
locked. This precaution was advised because the Kiowas and 
Comanches, who had been corralled, had escaped the day before 
and were all through the hills on foot. However, the horses had 
been driven fifty-five miles that day and they needed grass. It 
was decided to leave all of them outside and to hobble and bell 
some of them. The men slept out and staked their saddle horses 
near by, but, for the first and last time, removed the saddles from 
them. All at once the ringing of the bells awakened the cowboys. 


1 Based on interviews with C. H. Rienhardt, Magdalena, New Mexico, during 
October and November, 1934. This manuscript received the prize of $50.00 in a 
recent contest. 
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The Indians were driving the horses down Honey Creek canyon. 
The boys caught their horses, gave chase and managed to recover 
_ their stock. They put them in the corral for the rest of the night 
and the following day went on to Ft. Sill. Here the Indians 
wanted to buy some of their horses but none was sold. The 
Agency had killed six hundred head and sold the rest. These 
horses had been taken from the Indians. There were twenty-eight 
bands of Comanches each headed by a chief. To each of these 
bands the government gave one horse, one pony, and a herd of 
sheep. The Indians would pack the one horse, go to Texas and 
come back with several. In six years they had more horses than 
when the government took them. 


From Ft. Sill the Parks outfit went to Red River where they 
camped on the creek. The river was up and the next morning 
fifteen horses were gone. In the sandy country they trailed them 
until noon. Bill rode in circles from the trail and finally saw an 
Indian on a hill. He rode around both sides of the hill and found 
fourteen of the horses but the Indian and his horse were gone. 
The outfit was without water all day but got back to camp by 
evening. Everything there was just as they had left it. The next 
day they rode into Texas and on to Albany. The entire trip had 
required five days. 


They had to wait in Albany a week for the cattle to arrive. 
There were 2500 head and two days were spent in putting the 
road brand on them. ‘This was done in a stone corral four or 
five miles from town. The cattle had to be roped to be branded 
and twenty-five were crippled. They finally started north with 
eight drivers and a cook in the outfit. On the way they ran into 
a band of thirty-five Comanches who demanded two beeves for 
a grass fee. When this was refused the Indians threatened to 
kill them but finally left. This was the only outfit on the trail 
that summer and it didn’t pay. 

The next spring, the spring of 1880, Joe went on west gather- 


ing cattle and Henry was sent south. On the way he met Harry 
Halsell who was going to the same outfit. The negroes were 
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coming in wanting to work the cattle. Captain Charlie Murray, 
the round-up captain, gave the order to let the men from the 
north work first. One negro announced that he would work his 
cattle when he found them and Murray promptly killed him. The 
next night the cowboys camped on a rise above the Washita river 
with the negroes camped below. They lay around the wagons 
and made no fires. Murray decided to take one man and go 
down to talk to Dick Glass, a Creek negro and an Oklahoma out- 
law. The cowboys tried, without luck, to dissuade him. He went 
to the negro camp and told Glass that they were 250 strong but 
that if the Creeks wanted a fight to let them know. There was 
no trouble. The next day Halsell rode up on a hill and Henry 
joined him. Halsell said, “Henry, if one of those negroes tries to 
work his cattle, he’ll be dead.” However, none tried. 


The following day the cowboys ran across an A H E cow and 
cut it out. A negro rode up and said, “What are you cutting 
that on?” Charles (Henry) replied, “On a dun horse.” Then 
the negro protested, “But that cow’s been in my herd for over 
two years.” Said Henry, “Negro, I want a yearling and I’m going 
to have one.” He got one with the negro’s brand. 


About this time, the Hardman outfit, consisting of Hardman, 
his son and some hands, came through from Texas with horses 
to sell farther north. An Indian met them and demanded so 
many horses for a grass fee. When Hardman refused, the Indian 
started riding through the stock shooting. Hardman’s son shot 
once. The bullet went through the Indian’s head and his horse’s 
head. The Hardman outfit ran for cover in an old stone bakery 
in Cantonment, Indian Agency, and then sent a courier for a regi- 
ment of soldiers and on to get the round-up outfit. There were 
about 200 men in the outfit; so they left the herd and the saddle 
horses to follow with the wagons, and rode out. On the way they 
met the courier who told them that the regiment had released 
the men and given them water. The round-up boss said, “Now, 
we'll ride on in and you boys get off and mingle with the In- 
dians. If a shot is fired you kill every one of them.” The cow- 
boys went among the Indians, stepped on their toes and brushed 
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against them but only a “Hello, John” met them. No shots were 
fired. 


The round-up boss sent twelve men with Hardman to Ft. 
Reno. Hardman told Joe, who was with the party, “I’m going 
to lose everything I have before I get out of here. I want you 
to have this little mare. She’s not blooded but she’s fast? At 
Ft. Reno the government paid Hardman more for his horses than 
he would have got if he had gone on. 


Joe took the mare home and one night along with seven other 
horses, she was stolen. Joe was now working for Bridgeman and 
Broadwell and one of Harry Bridgeman’s boys came down from 
the Cheyenne reservation and told Joe that his mare was there 
with seventeen brands on it. He could recognize her because she 
had a small turkey track on one flank. On hearing the news, Joe 
said, “Saddle a fresh horse, Harry.” But Harry protested, “For 
God’s sake, Joe, wait till some of the punchers get back. I’m not 
going with you. It’s too late, anyway.” But Joe’s answer was, “I 
can get there before dark.” He saddled his horse and went on 
up to the reservation. All of the Indians knew him and the Chey- 
ennes had given him the name “Nomos,” which was their word 
for left hand. Joe was left handed. When he reached the reser- 
vation he rode past the teepees to where he saw some horses and 
his mare. He drove them out and back down to the teepees where 
another of the horses stood, saddled. He sat with his Winchester 
on his knee and made signs for an Indian to come out and re- 
move the saddle. The Indian refused, put a rope around the 
horse’s neck and went back into the teepee. Joe cut the rope and 
started driving off the horse. The Indian came running out cry- 
ing, “Hold on, John, hold on.” He removed the saddle and Joe 
drove the horses on into the camp, where the punchers were more 


than relieved to see him. 


In 1881 Henry started working for W. B. Grimes. At this 
time the average cowboy’s salary was $45.00 a month and $50.00 
when they were on the trail. One time when they were going 


west they came to some Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indians who 
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had a horse beonging to the Flying V. Tom Ingram of the Fly- 
ing V was with the outfit and recognized the animal. The In- 
dians wanted pay for finding him but Tom refused, took him 
and started home. All at once about fifty Indians rode over a 
hill, surrounding and covering the seven cowboys. They demand- 
ed the horse. Albert St. Johns, the wagon boss, drew his gun 
and stuck it in an Indian’s face. At the same moment one of 
the Indians pulled his gun in Ingram’s face. Ingram said, “Move 
that gun, John. It might go off.” Afterwards that remark could 
always get a fight out of him. The Indians took the horse and 
left. 


The outfit was sent to Wichita Falls to unload 2500 head of 
stock cattle. As the river was dry they moved on to Henryetta. 
There were holes in the river with water in them. That night 
it rained and the stockyards were running with water. The next 
day they took the cattle across the river and spent one day and a 
night with a man who had good grass. He charged them $300.00 
for grazing privileges. From here they moved on up to the South 
Canadian River and camped. The river was up and it was still 
raining. In driving the cattle across the river the next morning 
many of them bogged down and two men had to work together 
to dig them out. They went on to the creek and laid up for 
several days to rest and fatten the cattle. Then they went on to 
the ranch which was south of the Cimarron in old Oklahoma. 
That year Henry and his associates drove 9000 head of cattle and 
spent most of their time on the range. 


About this time two eastern boys came out to learn the cattle 
business so that they could go into it. The outfit took them 
along as cooks on a trip west to keep the cattle out of Indian 
territory. On this trip St. Johns came across another American 
horse. The Indians, as usual, demanded pay for finding him but 
St. Johns refused, roped him, put a hackamore on him and took 
him back to camp. He told the eastern boys that the whole Chey- 
enne nation was after them and rode off. The boys tried franti- 
cally but unsuccessfully to catch some horses. One had a steak 
knife and the other was whetting his knife on a wagon wheel. 
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The outfit kept up the pretense for a while and then told them 
the truth. 


Shortly after this when the boss had to leave to be a witness in 
a murder case he turned the outfit over to Henry and Gilfoil. 
Shortly after this it was turned over to the C Bar, which was lo- 
cated on the North Canadian River close to Ft. Reno. The new 
boss came, counted out the cattle and took them down the trail. 
Late that winter Henry and Gilfail were let off and Henry started 
over to see his brother Joe. On the way he stayed all night with 
the Gilroys. The Gilroy and Howard outfits were the U T K 
and the A H E. That night a prairie fire broke out and they 
fought it until 2 o’clock in the morning. Their method of fight- 
ing fire was to kill a cow, chop its head off, split it down the 
middle and then drag it over the buffalo grass, holding it by one 
front and one back foot. When one cow burned up they would 
get another one. The next morning the boss came up to Henry 
and said, “Young fellow, would you like a job?” “Yes,” answered 
Henry. “All right,” said the boss, “you can go to work right 
now.” Henry explained that he wanted to see his brother and 
asked if he could start work a week later. The boss said, “Make 
it two weeks but your pay starts right now.” 


The Bridgeman outfit sold out about 1883 and moved on. 
Joe went with the Grimes outfit, the W B G. He stayed up 
and tried to watch the cattle to keep the Indians from getting 
them: Henry was in headquarters now but he got reports from 
every one who came down. Once Joe discovered some dogs who 
had a beef down and were eating it up. Some Indian squaws 
were trying to drive them off. Joe shot into the bunch and killed 
six dogs. The squaws ran, yelling to him to stop shooting. One 
day he rode up on six Indians who, he knew, had just killed a 
beef. He wanted to catch them in the act; so he sat down and 
smoked a peace pipe with them. When they finished the In- 
dians stood up and said “Good-bye, John.” Joe made no answer 
so they sat down again, smoked another pipe and said “Good. 
bye” again. Still he made no answer, so they repeated the pro- 
cedure for the third time. This time Joe said “Good-bye” and 
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rode off. However, he stayed close enough to watch them load 
the beef on horses and then he followed, wanting them to un- 
load in Kingfisher. At the river he came up with them. They 
jumped their horses down a steep bank and crossed but Joe went 
around. When the Indians reached their teepees, they jumped 
off of their horses, gave them a slap and took the meat inside. 
As Joe rode up an Indian, with blood on his trousers, came out 
of the teepee and said, “Why, hello, John. When you come a 
For two days they parleyed. Three times Joe asked them about 
the beef and three times they told him “No.” This is the only 
time Henry ever heard of the Indian lying on the third question. 
Finally Joe told them that if they would show him the hide he 
would say nothing. They promptly brought it from the creek 
where it had been weighted down with stones. The brand was 
on it. The Indians looked guilty but reminded Joe of his promise. 


One day Joe met two of the Indian police on the road. They 
called to him to stop, approached and dropped to their knees with 
their Winchesters leveled on him. They told him to give them 
his six-shooter but he refused. Again they made their request 
and again he refused. Then one of them said, “Paper from agent, 
John.” Joe pulled out an old letter. They looked at it, said 
“All right” and rode away. 


Not long after this a boy was killed while riding the fence. 
It was about 200 miles around the fence and it had to be ridden 
every day. The boy’s wife cooked for the outfit. He was shot 
in the middle of the forehead and the wound had been slashed 
with tomahawks. He had surprised some Indians killing beef. 
Tom Love, Henry, St. Johns and another man were sent out one 
day. When Tom came in, he said, “Well, an Indian’s dead. The 
bad one. He was shot in the forehead the same as the white 
boy.” When asked for particulars all he would say was, “He 
was killed with this six-shooter. I loaned it out.” Of course, the 
cowboys knew that he had killed him himself. 


In 1883 or 84 the government put the cowmen out of old 
Oklahoma. It made them cross the Cimarron into the strip coun- 
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try but as soon as the soldiers disappeared the cowmen would 
cross back. One night the cowboys discovered some soldiers set- 
ting fire to the grass. The companies were about equal so the 
cowboys started abusing the soldiers but couldn’t stir them to a 
fight; so they gave up and set to work killing the cattle and put- 
ting out the fire. 


_ Henry and another boy had been left in a tent under a bluff 
containing shucks and feed for the horses. They thought they 
had a warm place but a norther came up and froze the Cimarron 
solid. For forty-eight days the cattle had no water and died by 
the thousands. They started the winter with 9000 head and by 
spring had only 4000. 


Plum and Lydle, another outfit, had 14,000 head but they were 
causing trouble in the Indian country and had to move north of 
Henry’s party. The cattle drifted down by the river and the 
next spring they gathered but 2600. 


Henry and St. Johns were sent west to gather the strays. One 
day they found a steer and cut him out of the herd but the In- 
dians drove him back. St. Johns rode off to one side, dismounted, 
pulled his six-shooter and said, “Now, Henry’s going in there and 
get that steer and bring him out here. The first one of you who 
tries to turn him back will get a bullet.” Henry rode into the herd 
expecting a bullet any minute but he cut out the steer and no one 
made a move. 


Henry and Joe went on up to the quarantine grounds, which 
were on the edge of the strip, with one herd of Grimes’ cattle. 
They shipped the cattle and then Grimes wanted them to go on 
west with him but they decided to quit. In June they began 
buying horses from the Indians. The tribes with which they traded 
were the Kiowa, Comanches, Wichitas, Caddos, Keechees and 


Apaches. 
The Caddos and the Keechees were having a big dance and 


it looked to the boys like a good chance to trade but the Caddos 
sent them on after telling them that no whites were allowed to 
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mix with the Indians at a dance. It was late and their horses 
were tired but the Indians sent them on anyway. A Keechee boy 
came up to them and made signs that he would take them home 
with him and they could sleep there. They accepted his offer 
and the three of them rode off. When they came to a trail through 
the timber, the boy stopped and made signs that he would go 
on and have the squaws prepare food. He told them how to go, 
how many hills they must pass and how many times they must 
cross water. Then he rode off. It was about 10 or 11 o'clock at 
night and the boys’ horses were tired and slow. Finally Joe said, 
“By gollies, I'll bet we missed that trail” and just then they saw 
the camp. The Indian boy came out to meet them, dressed only 
in a breech clout, and said, “Hello, John.” His house was made 
of grass, woven so tightly that it could keep out the wind and 
the weather. A bench, five or six feet wide, ran around the out- 
side of the house. In the summer time they all slept out. 


They took their horses to pasture and the next Issue day 
Henry rode to the Agency. There he saw a Comanche whose 
wife had run away with an Apache. The Comanche had caught 
them and had just returned with his wife. He jerked her off of 
her horse by her hair and beat her with a quirt. The old In- 
dians, who were sitting alongside, never looked up. Finally, Henry 
saw Corpio, a friend of his, and he said, “Corpio, look there, look 
there.” Corpio told him the story in signs but he did not look 
up. Finally the boy took his wife on over to the Washita and 
killed her. Nothing was ever done about it. 


A good friend of the Rienhardt boys was Bill Deterick, whose 
wife was one-half Comanche. On Issue day the Indians would 
camp near his house. One day when the boys were there they 
heard some mournful wails and went down to investigate. They 
found four old squaws who had met for the first time in a year. 
Two were from the Little Washita and two were from the Big 
Washita. They had just heard that a chief was dead and they 
were walking around the teepee, with their skirts thrown over 
their heads, wailing and moaning. One of them was on crutches. 
They had whetted their knives so that they would cut deeply into 
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the skin and they had cut their arms and legs until they were 
bleeding all over. Their belief was that since the chief had lost 
blood they must, also. 


Several issues later, at the same place, four Comanches were 
driving in four beeves to the teepees so that the squaws could kill 
and dress them. Bill Deterick said, “Let’s go kill them, boys, be- 
cause I don’t want them killed on my land so close to the house.” 
They met the Indians at a corner of the fence and shot the cattle. 
One of the Indians came up and said, “Who fired the second 
shot?” Deterick told him that Henry did, so the Indian showed 
them a hole through his shirt under his arm. He thought it had 
been done purposely. Deterick got his wife and she explained 
for one and a half hours. The boys had their horses ready and 
could have killed the Indians but it was twelve miles to Ft. Reno 
and escape was doubtful. Finally the Indians were satisfied and 
came up and shook hands. 


Chief Quanah Parker was the big chief of the Comanches. 
One night while Henry and Joe were in his camp, the medicine 
man was lying on the floor shaking a gourd so that it wouldn't 
rain in Texas. Joe said, “Do you believe in medicine, Quanah?” 
Quanah answered, “Only when I’m with the Indians.” His mother 
was a white woman who had been taken captive by the Indians. 
He told the boys about when he was a young warrior. The 
medicine man had told him that an outfit was coming up from 
Texas. He said they would meet on the banks of the river. The 
river would be up and the Indians would follow. The outfit 
would leave their saddle horses and cross the river. The Indians 
would get the cattle, kick in the dugout door and no shots would 
be fired. When it happened, Quanah kicked in the door and 
was shot in the stomach. The cowboys escaped. Since Quanah 
was the chief’s son he was brought home and he recovered. He 
repeated, “Believe in medicine when I’m with the Indians.” 


One day while the boys were riding on the south bank of 
the Little Washita a brave saw them and ran to Chief Little Crow 
to tell him of their arrival. They had to go to his teepee first 
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as a special honor. On their way they saw a woman with a little 
boy and girl ride up to the camp. Immediately the squaws started 
wailing and Joe decided that an Indian must have died. If so, 
the people wouldn’t talk. They went on to the chief’s house. 
He didn’t say a word and then motioned for them to come in. 
He got a box of cedar leaves, knelt down and sprinkled the leaves 
on the floor. Then he got up and began to talk. When the boys 
went out they found the squaws, with the pony down, digging 
in his hoof to see what made him lame. Everything seemed to 
be normal again but they discovered the reason for the wailing. 
The woman’s baby had died some time before and she hadn't 
seen the squaws since. Naturally, they must mourn. 


Indians would always steal horses but never money. At 
night when the boys would go into the chief's teepee, he would 
ask to see their money. They would throw the pocketbook to him 
and he would spread out the money all over the tent, asking de- 
nominations of each piece. The traders could carry as much sil- 
ver as they could load on a horse. At night they would put the 
sacks by the head of their beds. The chief would want to know 
how much they had but none was ever taken. 


After the boys had traded for horses they would drive them 
north and sell them through Kansas and Nebraska. 


Henry and Joe traded horses for many years and then Henry 
settled on a farm in northeastern Oklahoma, which he still owns. 
He is living near Magdalena, New Mexico, where he has a cattle 
ranch of approximately 65,000 acres. He is still in excellent health. 
The preceding experiences are just a few of the multitude of in- 
teresting things which happened to him and to his brother, Joe. 
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AN ADDRESS’ 
By W. W. Hastings 


The Indians of America have left their imprint upon the 
history of the Nation. 


When the first English colony was settled at Jamestown in 
1607—330 years ago—it was estimated there were approximately 
900,000 Indians, grouped into some 300 tribes and speaking about 
200 languages or dialects, claiming a possessory right to the entire 
continent afterwards to be included within the forty-eight states. 


In the first hundred years the Government made 653 treaties 
with ninety-seven Indian tribes. 


The Cherokees occupied a large territory in the southeastern 
part afterwards included within the limits for the most part of the 
five states of North and South Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, and 
Alabama. 


The boundary lines of this large area were reduced from time 
to time by treaty but never enlarged. 


Missionaries were welcomed, boarding schools were established, 
the Sequoyah alphabet was invented, some of their young men 
were trained in eastern colleges, intermarriage with whites was 
permitted, all resulting in an awakening that led to a study of 
government suited to their needs and the election of delegates to 
prepare a constitution in 1827 which pioneered the way for other 


Indian tribes. 

This constitution was a model, phrased in concise language, 
and sufficiently comprehensive to meet the existing conditions 
among the Cherokees. 

One hundred and ten years later we marvel at the following 
progressive educational provisions: 


1 Given at the dinner of the Cherokee Seminaries Students’ Association, at the 
; it} = me \} + s)° 1927 
American Indian Exposition, at Tulsa, Oklahoma, on October 23, 1937. 
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Religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to good 
government, the preservation of liberty and the happiness of man- 
kind, schools and the means of education shall forever be en- 
couraged in this Nation. 


Protected by the guarantees of their organic law and the legis- 
lation enacted to vitalize it, the Cherokees built comfortable homes, 
opened up farms, and were possessed of an abundance of live- 
stock. 


They fell a prey to the covetous eyes of those among whom 
they lived, and were surrounded by avaricious people intent then 
as now upon securing possession of their property. Conditions, 
political, legislative, administrative and judicial, were created which 
resulted in their being despoiled of their property; their homes 
in effect were confiscated, treaties were not observed and enforced, 
the decisions of the Supreme Court ignored; counseled by un- 
worthy intriguing representatives of the Government, torn by 
strife among themselves, they were forced to yield and to remove 
to this their western home. 


We must not pause here to examine more critically the darkest 
chapter in the history of the Government dealing with these In- 
dian wards, who mere, for the most part, unlettered and non- 
English speaking. This will meet with the severest condemnation 
of history. 


The inadequacy of preparation made for their removal and for 
their care upon reaching their western home resulted in a frightful 
mortality and indescribable suffering which could have been 
avoided. 


We must not longer dwell upon this picture, but turn to the 
brighter side. 


The Cherokees and the Five Civilized Tribes were induced 
to remove to this area of unexcelled natural resources and finally 
settled there. 


Wise counsel prevailed. The act of union of July 12, 1839, 
reunited them. A revised constitution was adopted September 6, 
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1839. Trees were felled and homes built. A reunited government 
was formed. A common school system including room for orphans 
was provided. Later the two Seminaries were authorized in 1846 


and opened May 7, 1851. 


Strife among them allayed, they were building a new civili- 
zation in this their western home when the War between the 
States interrupted their progress and retarded their future growth. 


Notwithstanding almost insuperable difficulties and internal 
strife the Cherokees made such rapid advances in civilization that 


they will forever brighten the pages of history. 


My Cherokee friends, we have a continuing duty to perform. 
We were made citizens, if that were necessary, by the Act of March 
3, 1901. The seal of our passing government became a part of 
the great seal of our new State when admitted November 16, 1907. 


We were assimilated into and became a part of the citizen- 
ship of this splendid commonwealth of Oklahoma—the home of 
the red man. 


In 1917 and 1918 we supported the flag of the Nation and 


assisted in bringing it back in triumph from across the sea. 


We owe a continuing duty to our state and nation to join with 
our other patriotic citizens in every effort to promote the interests 
of our state and to live in the present and not dwell on the injustices 
of the past, remembering the fate of the remnants of the Five 
Civilized tribes that remained behind, including the Seminoles, 
who became nomads and homeless in the Everglades of Florida; 
the Mississippi Choctaws, whose poverty beggared description, and 
the Cherokees who escaped into the mountain fastnesses and fie 
nally settled on a reservation in North Carolina; all with no chance 
for educational advancement or government development. But 
with our eyes to the future, we are intent on contributing our en- 
tire energy to the improvement of our State and to the making of 
the forty-sixth star, which represents Oklahoma, the brightest in 


all of the galaxy. 
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MILLIE DURGAN 
By George Hunt. 


Millie Durgan’s foster father was a noted Kiowa warrior named 
Au-soant-sai-mah, who was a partner of the famous chief Set-ankeah 
(Sitting Bear), or Satank, as he was known to the white people. 
Both of these men were members of the Ko-eet-senko, which was 
a warrior society composed of the ten bravest members of the tribe. 
Au-soant-sai-mah and his wife apparently had no other children 
than the foster child. It was customary that captives, especially Mex- 
icans, led a rather hard life, and were not much better off than 
slaves. Millie, however, happened to become the foster child of a 
couple who treated her better than usual. They were exceedingly 
fond of the little girl, and gave her the same consideration which 
she would have received if she had been their own flesh and blood. 
The foster father was a man of considerable wealth in the tribe. 
That is, he had plenty of horses of the best stock, a good tepee, and 
fine clothing and weapons. Nothing was too good for his foster 
daughter. She always had a fine pony to ride, and the best of 
clothing to wear. Her foster mother on one occasion even injured 
herself in scraping cedar poles in order to purchase for her a fine 
garment which she especially desired for the girl. 


Millie’s grandmother, her sister Lottie, and the Negro slaves 
captured in the Elm Creek raid were all ransomed at Camp Na- 
poleon, near the present town of Verden, in 1865. Millie, how- 
ever, was not given up. Her foster father asked the other mem- 
bers of the tribe to promise to keep it a secret from the white peo- 
ple that the captive girl was still alive. Mrs. Clifton made several 
ineffectual attempts after this to get some information concern- 
ing the child, but was informed in each case that the girl was 
dead. There is on file in the Oklahoma Historical Society con- 
siderable correspondence concerning this matter, in 1871, 1878, and 
1879; the agent of the Kiowas was either unable to get any in- 
formation, or did not try, for the story was still told that Millie 
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was dead. Her foster mother used to keep the child’s face painted 
when she was near Fort Sill, so that the authorities would not 
know that she was white. 


Millie grew up as the daughter of wealthy, respected Kiowas. 
She always had the best of everything. This did not prevent her 
from learning all the domestic duties which an Indian woman 
had to know. She could tan hides, cook meat just as her parents 
liked it best, and was especially good at handling stock. She was 
fond of animals, and in this the Indians say that she showed her 
Texan ancestry. Even when she was a young girl she gave a 
striking demonstration of this. A deer came charging through 
the camp, chased by some men or boys. It was tired, but still 
able to defend itself by striking with its sharp front hoofs. Millie 
dived at the deer, caught hold of it, and threw it just like a Texan 
cowboy bull-dogging a steer. After the deer had been killed she 
claimed and received the hindquarter which she was the first one 
to touch. The hide was also tanned for her to be made into a 
buckskin garment. 


When she was married and had her first child, the foster 
parents were extremely proud. They took charge of the infant, 
so that Millie scarcely had any care of it at all. Later when her 
father was in his last illness, she nursed him tenderly, and pre- 
pared for him a special dish of which he was fond, meat made 
tender by pounding, and mixed with tallow. The old Kiowa said 
that she had been a good daughter to him. She said that she was 
lucky to have such kind, fond parents, who never had whipped 
her or been unkind to her in any way. She doubted that her own 
mother and father could have treated her better, if as well. She 
never regretted her Indian life. 


Millie was brought up in the Indian religion, and had a firm 
belief in the old idol medicines, the Grandma Gods and the Tai-me. 
When the Baptist missionaries came to Rainy Mountain she stead- 
fastly refused to take up the new religion. However she did enjoy 
going to the sewing circles held by the missionary women. Soon, 
however, she learned that the Kiowa women were jealous of her, 
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on account of the special attention showed her by the missionaries. 
She promptly stopped going to the missionary house, for she did 
not care to have hard feelings with the other women of the tribe. 
She was always very shy when in the presence of white people. 
This may have been due to the fact that when she was a child 
her foster parents always kept her concealed from the whites. All 
her children adopted the Christian religion, but she refused until 
the death of her youngest son, when it suddenly came to her that 
the heathen religion gave her no comfort and little hope that she 
would meet her children in the next life. So at last she became 
a Christian, and was a very strong one at the time of her death. | 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Southern Trails to California in 1849. Edited by Ralph P. 
Bieber. (Glendale, California), pp. 386. $6.00. 


_ This is the fifth number in this excellent “Southwestern His- 
torical Series,” prepared by Professor Bieber. It is an expansion 
of an interesting article written by him and published in the Mis- 
sissippt Valley Historical Review in the December, 1925, number, 
entitled “Southwestern Trails to California.” 


The substance of this article, and additional matter intro- 
duced by Professor Bieber, comprise the first 62 pages of the book 
under the title “Introduction.” The remainder of the volume is 
a reprinting of numerous newspaper stories and other prints re- 
lating to his subject. No attempt has been made to connect these 
numerous accounts, their juxtaposition being relied upon to re- 
late the sense of one to another. The different phases of the sub- 
jects discussed in the book are indicated by the following division 
of the contents: “Early News of the Gold Discovery, Advertising 
Southern Trails, Through Mexico to California, From Texas to 
the Gold Mines, Through Arkansas and Along the Canadian, 
The Cherokee Trail, the Santa Fe Trail.” 


Professor Bieber does not claim to have presented a definitive 
treatment of his subject, but he has nevertheless brought together 
an interesting collection of material touching the field on which 
he is working, and as the accounts reproduced by him are all prac- 
tically contemporary with the events described they are bound to 
carry conviction of their substantial accuracy. Professor Bieber 
reproduces the original documents with some alterations. He has 
changed their spelling, paragraphing and capitalization to con- 
form to the format of the publisher. He has also, he says, occa- 
sionally altered their punctuation and word order where the change 
avoided awkward expressions or where it clarified the meaning of 


the authors. 
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~The editor thus undoubtedly improved the appearance of the 
printed page. But these changes sometimes involve an editor in 
difficulties, as illustrated on page 294, where the writer is made 
to say that the Seminole Indians he saw were “considerably stew- 
ed” when he actually wrote in the idiom of the times that they 
were “slewed.” And on page 336, on the rock to note their pass- 
ing, the inscription, limited by necessity to a severe abbreviation, 
is expanded in the book to twice its length, and is not, in fact, 
a copy of the original. He also drops the final “s” of the journ- 
alists’ rendering of the plural of Comanche and other Indian 
names, in order to achieve the correct spelling, thus committing 
the writers of 1849 to a spelling they did not use and probably 
knew nothing about. These requirements of a publisher do not 
seem quite fair to an editor. 


This book is accompanied by a map of the routes described 
by Professor Bieber, though this reviewer finds an error in the 
route from Fayetteville and Tahlequah northwest to the Santa Fe 
Trail. This route really led west from Fayetteville, Arkansas, 
through Tahlequah, and continued west to the crossing of the 
Grand River, and not north from Tahlequah as the map has it; 
but this is probably one of a very few mistakes. 


This work will be indispensible to the student who would ac- 
quire a knowledge of the subject treated by it. However, as he 
will find no index in the book he will have to exercise his pa- 
tience if he can until in the distant future a full analytical index 
is to be supplied in Volume 12. : 


—Grant Foreman. 
Muskogee, Oklahoma. 


Dawn of Tennessee Valley and Tennessee History. By Samuel 
Cole Williams, LL. D. (The Watauga Press, Johnson City, Tenn- 
essee, Pp. XI and 495. $5.00.) 


This volume is one of a series planned by Judge Williams. 
Early Travels in the Tennessee Country and the History of the 
Lost State of Franklin have been published. Tennessee During the 
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Revolutionary War is to follow the current volume, bringing the 
story of the region from 1541 through the State of Franklin on to 
the period of the South West Territory. This volume was prepared 
with the belief by Judge Williams that the time has come when 
the histories of several of the older states in the Union ought to 
be rewritten. The great increase in population in the State of 
Tennessee entitles it to much more careful treatment historically 
than it has heretofore received. 


Another consideration of greater weight with the author was 
the vast amount of archival materials that have been brought to 
light and arranged for the benefit of the student during recent 
generations. This new material affords an opportunity to correct 
errors and supply lapses left by earlier historians who labored with- 
out the advantage of material available to present day students. 


| Judge Williams’s purpose, so far as he was able, has been to 
write a definitive history of the region treated by him, and in this 
endeavor he drew upon widely separated archives, such as the 
records of the Carolinas, of the British Museum, the Draper Collec- 
tion, the Burton Collection, the Library of Congress and others; 
so that the result of his labors rests upon the most authoritative 
sources. “No historian,” says Judge Williams, “has heretofore 
understood what the Cherokee and Chickasaw Indians did to 
win the valley of the Tennessee River from the French,” and he 
undertakes to make good this oversight and do justice to these 
great American Indians who did so much before the French and 
Indian War to hold that country for Great Britain against the 
strategy of France. 


To carry out the purpose announced by him Judge Williams 
has worked many of the best and most fruitful years of his life 
in the collection, classifying and reclassifying the material em- 
ployed by him. The result is a work of solid scholarship and ab- 
sorbing interest. While it is not intended for popular reading it 
is far from dull and will amply reward any person appreciative 
of good reading. For the student who would know the history 
of Tennessee and the Tennessee River this work is indispensable. 
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A unique feature of the book is a list covering eight pages of 
“Homesites of earliest settlers,’ comprising the final chapter of the 
book. It has a brief appendix, 25 pages of bibliography, and an 
excellent index of 17 pages. 

—Grant Foreman 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 


A Continent Lost—A Civilization Won. By J. P. Kinney. 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1937. XV+ 366 pp. Bibliography, 
appendix and illustrations. $4.00.) 


“The American Indian has lost a continent but has won a 
civilization.” These are the closing words of a carefully prepared 
and well-documented book on Indian land tenure in America, 
written by a man who has considerable background of experience 
in dealing with the “property interests” of our Indian citizens. 


The author has served in the forestry unit of the Indian Service 
since 1910 and for a number of years as director. He is there- 
fore in a position to contribute toward a better understanding of 
the issues involved in the difficult field of Indian administration. 


Mr. Kinney contends that only one side of the problem of 
adjusting the relationships between the white and red races has 
been emphasized; namely, the failure of the Government. Un- 
doubtedly in past times as well as in more recent propaganda the 
alleged failures of the Government have come in for caustic criti- 
cism. 


In order to give an historical perspective to his study the au- 
thor quotes source material and persons who actually were in- 
volved in formulating and administering policies. He points out, 
furthermore, that the United States has been wrestling with the 
Indian problem for upwards of 150 years. During that time vast 
social and economic changes affecting all classes of society have 
transpired; hence one should not judge too harshly what previous 
generations have failed to accomplish in the “racial solution” of 
the American Indian. 
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From 1789 to 1824 the Government pursued a course of op- 
portunism with respect to Indian affairs. Because of the absence of 
a well-defined policy and indifferent success in such measures as 
had been taken, many, according to the author, lost confidence in 
the possibility of assimilation. His conclusion is that on account of 
the pressure brought to bear during the Jacksonian period removal 
was inevitable. 


To Oklahoma readers the author’s reference to the success 
achieved by many of the emigrants to Indian Territory is of in- 
terest as well as his closing comment of the chapter: “Comparison 
with their (Five Civilized Tribes) past or present condition with 
what it would have been if the removal had not been effected is 
purely speculative. It is indisputable that well-informed contem- 
poraries of the emigrants did not consider that prospects of their 
assimilation in the south to be promising and their continued exist- 
ence there as distinct communities was certainly as impossible of 
attainment as has similar segregation in an Indian Territory west 
of the State of Arkansas proven to be.” (p. 80) 


In accounting for the continent that was “lost” the writer is 
at his best when describing the steps leading up to allotment and 
the workings of that system. At no point is the need of an 
adequate historical perspective more necessary than in the con- 
sideration of this vital subject, partly because of the misleading prop- 
aganda released on an unsuspecting public in recent years. As an 
early indication of an allotment policy he cites the order of the 
General Court of Massachusetts Colony of 1633 wherein occurs 
first mention of the term “allotment.” This predicated a volun- 
tary relationship which the New England Indians might wish to 
assume with the English Colonists “to live civilly and orderly.” A 
more advanced step was that taken in a treaty with the Wyandot, 
Seneca, Delaware, Shawnee, Pottawatomie, Ottawa, and Chippewa 
in 1817 which clearly contemplated vesting of fee simple title to 
land in individual Indians during their lifetime. Moreover, by 
Article 7 of the same treaty the chiefs were given authority to de- 
termine when the individual Indian should assume responsibility 
as an owner of land in fee simple. The very next year, however, 
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this part of the treaty was changed and thus Indian “self-govern- 
ment” had to wait. 


Very significantly the writer points out that approximately 
seventy treaties with specific authorization for allotment of land 
to individuals meeting certain requirements had been made prior 
to the General Allotment Act of 1887. All of this signifies the 
groundwork laid before the enactment of this much discussed (often 
unmercifully belabored) act which has been described as the great- 
est single experiment in granting citizenship to any people. That 
this was not a piece of “must legislation” to be hurried through 
Congress in ninety days is evident from ten years of discussion 
which was devoted to the subject before it was enacted into law. 


Perhaps too much of immediate good was expected from the 
General Allotment Act of 1887. Be that as it may, the author 
gives two valid causes for its alleged failure. These are largely 
administrative in nature and have to do with leasing and sale of 
land. The “leasing evil,’ launched in 1891, is still with us; the 
sale of allotments was approved in 1908; the wholesale granting 
of patents-in-fee in 1918. The inheritance of allotments also led 
to confusion and “heirship lands” are still the bug-bear of Indian 
agents. Little wonder, then, that Commissioner Jones (1900) cites 
three obstacles in the pathway of Indian progress: rations, an- 
nuities, and leases. He might very well have cited a fourth; namely, 
the Indian bureau itself, for the far-flung record of Indian history 
seems to indicate that without a paternalistic bureau to administer 
rations, annuities, leases, sale of lands, and other factors prolonging 
the blight of dependency, these “evils” might never have proven 
so formidable. 


Although the author discusses Indian land tenure from early 
times to 1936, he does not, except in a most casual manner, com- 
ment on the policies of the present (Collier) administration. It 
is presumed that he is too closely identified with the present and 
therefore does not have sufficient perspective to check up on the 
merits or demerits. Provisions of the Wheeler-Howard Act of 
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1934 are given and a brief resume of the so-called Oklahoma Wel- 
fare Act of 1936 (p. 320). 


In conclusion the writer points out that the 300,000 recog- 
nized Indians in the United States still hold considerable land, 
“sufficient to afford each Indian approximately 160 acres if it 
were equally divided. . . . The disparity in land holdings between 
the Indians and other inhabitants in the United States is not as 
great as some have assumed.” Furthermore, “the limited amount 
of land still held by the Indians derives its chief significance from 
the fact that the Indians have never to a marked extent entered into 
the urban industrial life of the nation.” (p. 340). Of course 
what the future has to reveal on that subject remains to be seen. 
The present reviewer has made several recent studies, one of 
Indians in urban life in Oklahoma City, which would seem to 
indicate that Indians are increasingly entering into the industrial 
life of our nation, not only in the larger cities, but in towns and 
villages contiguous to the Indian country. 


Mr. Kinney is due a vote of thanks on the part of Indians 
and friends of the Indians for his contribution to a sound histori- 
cal treatment of a very vital subject in Indian affairs—Indian land 
tenure in America. 

—G. E. E. Lindquist. 


Lawrence, Kansas. 


A Survey of Research Materials in Oklahoma Libraries. Pre- 
pared under the direction of the A. L. A. Resources Committee, 
Subcommittee for Southern States. Edited and compiled by Icko 
Iben (Stillwater, A. & M. College, 1937. Pp. iui, 44. Pamphlet, 
free.) 


The orderly development of library collections has long been 
recognized as a basic condition for successful research. ‘To the 
present time we have had in Oklahoma little coordination in the 
building of our library resources. The American Library Associa- 
tion became interested in the program of inaugurating agree- 
ments on purchase and building research collections. Any such 
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program, of necessity, would be based on actual knowledge of the 
availability of books and journals in the state, and to Mr. Icko 
Iben, librarian of A. & M. College, was entrusted the problem of 
making this survey. A specially prepared circular was submitted 
to some thirty state libraries, including the University of Okla- 
homa, A. & M. College, Oklahoma Historical Society, Oklahoma 
Library Commission, State (Law) Library, the five teachers col- 
leges, nine other colleges, and ten public libraries. From these 
replies Mr. Iben prepared this survey. 


Divided into two parts, the report covers some fifty subdi- 
visions. Part one concerns the holdings of those collections strong 
in English and foreign language dictionaries, encyclopedias and 
bibliographies, in indexes, state and federal documents, and lists 
of dissertations. The Second Part deals with a variety of special 
subjects included under the broad divisions of the Humanities, the 
Social Sciences, and the Pure and Natural Sciences. 


The survey fills an immediate need. To the research student 
it is a guide to source materials available in the state. To librarians 
of state institutions it may be used to advantage in planning their 
future purchases with the least possible duplication, for the sur- 
vey shows the relative strength and weakness of the thirty libraries. 


A few typographical errors inadvertently found their way in- 
to the pamphlet but many of them were corrected with pen be- 
fore the survey was released. And, of course, one should not ex- 
pect much more of the survey than is contained in its forty-four 
pages. This is a great stride towards a more comprehensive work 
—the Union Catalog of state library holdings. And to Mr. Iben 
are due the encouragement and appreciation of the research stu- 
dents and librarians of the state. This is a splendid beginning. 


—Gaston Litton. 
National Archives. 


Red Cloud's Folk. By George E. Hyde. The Civilization of 
the American Indian Series, Vol. XV. (Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1937. 331 pp. Frontispiece and maps. $3.50.) 
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This interesting and scholarly study presents a history of the 
Oglala Sioux Indians. The author traces their history from the 
period of early migration down to the time,when they were placed 
on a reservation in accordance with the policy then favored by 
the federal government. The reader is led to admire the heroic 
resistance of Red Cloud and his associates to this policy. One is 
tempted to believe that the Government made a serious mistake 
when it sought to destroy the only leadership the Oglala under- 
stood. They should have been given more time to adapt them- 
selves to their changing conditions according to Mr. Hyde. 

Red Cloud stands out as a vigorous and colorful leader. Much 
light is thrown on other interesting Oglala personalities. The au- 
thor after many years of careful research depicts in thorough 
fashion the trying vicissitudes of the encroachment of the white 
man and the conflicts which ensued. The story comes to the 
settlement of Red Cloud’s folk in 1878 around Pine Ridge where 
they have remained to this day. 

The writer has based his account upon government reports, 
publications of historical societies, accounts of Indians themselves, 
of white people who knew them, and upon good secondary sources. 
Greater care should have been exercised in the footnotes; at one 
place the name Kappler is spelled with a C. A brief but select 
bibliography is listed. This volume is a real addition to the splen- 
did series known as The Civilization of the American Indian. 

—James W. Moffitt 


Oklahoma Historical Society 


Several Oklahoma newspapers, notably, The Ardmoreite, the 
Chickasha Daily Express, the Mangum Svar, the Purcell Register, 
the Cleveland American, the El Reno American, the Clinton News, 
and the Hobart Democrat-Chief, have recently issued special com- 
memorative editions to mark the progress and prosperity of their 
respective home towns. The Ardmoreite, the Mangum Star, and 
the Purcell Regzster, each marked, not only the semi-centennial 
anniversary of its own establishment, but, also commemorated the 
completion of the first half century of achievement and develop- 
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ment since the settlement of their respective patronizing communi- 
ties. The Cleveland American put forth its special effort to com- 
memorate the flight of more than two score years since the sur- 
plus lands of Pawnee County were opened to homestead settle- 
ment. Both The Ardmoreite and the Chickasha Daily Express 
contained much material pertaining to local pioneer history. The 
Purcell Register presented a fine exposition of Purcell and of Mc- 
Clain County, but, though its own files constitute one of the 
finest and most prolific sources of local history in the state, it 
failed to refresh the minds of the reader as to the beginnings and 
development of local history within the limits of its patronizing 
area. 

The Mangum Star has presented a carefully prepared review 
of the local history of Greer County and the contiguous counties 
which once constituted the original Greer County, in completeness, 
thoroughness and accuracy. It is especially rich in material of doc- 
umentary origin, pertaining to the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies and that part of the nineteenth century which preceded the © 
earliest settlements in the county. 

The special edition of the Clinton News appeared in the form 
of a pamphlet, entitled History of Custer and Washita Counties. 
It is devoted to the local history of Custer and Washita counties, 
of which Clinton is the major commercial center; it is located 
near the dividing line which marks the boundary between the 
two counties. Unlike the Mangum Star special edition, it devotes 
no space to archaic or pre-settlement history, but, instead, it is 
rich in stories of the pioneer life of the Upper Washita country 
in the early and middle nineties. 

When one reflects that local history has a rightful place in 
the popular intelligence and sentiments of a community, the value 
of such a service to the people of a town or of a county can 
scarcely be over-estimated. Such a spirit of enterprise on the part 
of publishers, therefore, is to be commended. 


—Joseph B. Thoburn. 
Historical Records Survey : 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS. 


The regular quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors of the Ok- 
lahoma Historical Society convened in the Historical building, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, October 28, 1937, with the President, Judge Thomas H 
Doyle, presiding. 


The Secretary called the roll which showed the following members 
present: Judge Thomas H. Doyle, Mr. George H. Evans, Dr. Grant Fore- 
-man, Dr. Emma UBstill-Harbour, Judge Robert A. Hefner, Gen. William 
S. Key, Mrs. Frank Korn, Mrs. Jessie E. Moore, Mr. W. J. Peterson, 
Judge Baxter Taylor, Dr. J. B. Thoburn, Judge William P. Thompson, 
Mrs. John R. Williams, Judge R. L. Williams, and James W. Moffitt, the 
Secretary. 


The following members had presented their excuses for absence: 
Gen. Charles F. Barrett, Judge Harry Campbell, Dr. E. E. Dale, Judge 
Thomas A. Hdwards, Judge Samuel W. Hayes, Mrs. Roberta C. Lawson, 
Col. A. N. Leecraft, Mr. John B. Meserve, and Mr. Jasper Sipes. The 
reasons given for being absent were deemed sufficient. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that the reading of the minutes of the 
Board meeting held July 29, 1937, be dispensed with, and that the Board 
resolve itself into an executive session. Motion was seconded and carried. 


The executive session being ended, the regular order of business was 
resumed. 


The President presented Mr. C. C. Childers, Commander of the Sons 
of the Confederate Veterans, who addressed the meeting in behalf of the 
Daughters of the Confederacy requesting the use of the women’s patriotic 
room for their meetings. Judge R. L. Williams read a letter from Mrs. 
Aletha C. Conner, in behalf of the Auxiliary of the Spanish War Veterans, 
in regard to the use of the women’s patriotic room in the Historical build- 
ing. Mrs. Frank Korn, chairman of the committee from the various or- 
ganizations entitled to use the room, explained the rules that had been 
adopted governing the use of the room. Judge R. A. Hefner, chairman 
of the committee appointed at the Board meeting held July 29, 1937, to 
investigate the use of the women’s patriotic room and kitchenette, read 
the report of the committee, which the President ordered received. Judge 
R. L. Williams moved that the State Organizations be permitted to hold 
two meetings each year and the Oklahoma City local organizations by permis- 
sion of the officers of the State Organizations be allowed the same privi- 
leges; and that the kitchenette be continued as it is now used by the said 
local organizations until the annual meeting of the Board next January. 
Motion was seconded and carried. 


Judge R. L. Williams made a report on the Sequoyah Home and Park, 
mentioning the things that had been done, such as building a power house 
with water tower, sewerage plant and stone toilets, flag pole, the cus- 
todian’s house, installing a dynamo for electric lights, and stringing the 
electric wires on cedar poles and constructing the iron gate with Marble 
City marble columns built on each side of the gate in addition to the 
construction of the stone wall around the park, all of which had been 
completed, and he further moved that the Secretary and other officers 
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in Oklahoma City, in connection with the State Park Service and if pos- 
sible with the approval of the National Park Service, prepare a project 
properly signed and present same to Mr. Ron Stephens, State Administra- 
tor, WPA, to be approved by him and sent to Washington for approval, so 
that the balance of the Federal Aid project money for walls around said 
Sequoyah Home and Park, which is approximately $700.00 or more, now 
unexpended, can be used to landscape the grounds surrounding the Se- 
quoyah Home. Motion was seconded and carried. Judge R. L. Williams 
explained that he had advanced the sum of $50.00 to secure a certain 
donation of $300.00 for carrying on the work at the Sequoyah Home. Mr. 
W. J. Peterson moved that the Treasurer be authorized to reimburse Judge 
R. L. Williams for this $50.00 expended by him. Motion was seconded 
and carried. 


Judge R. L. Williams requested that the committee be authorized to 
secure and purchase a copper plaque for the Robert M. Jones Cemetery 
‘wall to be placed in lieu of a cornerstone, inscription thereon to show 
that it was a WPA project and that the Oklahoma Historical Society was 
Sponsor and that it was constructed in commemoration of the patriotic 
services of Robert M. Jones, he having been a member of the Congress 
of the Confederate States of America from the Choctaw Nation and an 
outstanding leader in everything that pertained to the welfare of his tribe. 
Judge R. A. Hefner moved that Judge R. L. Williams be authorized to 
secure such copper plaque, have it suitably inscribed and installed, the 
cost to be taken out of the $367.42 that had been transferred to the Se- 
quoyah project. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Dr. J. B. Thoburn called attention to the first cemetery set aside in 
Grady County, in which the Moncriefs are buried, as explained in an an- 
niversary edition of the Chickasha Express. 


Gen. William S. Key moved that the committee consisting of Judge 
R. L. Williams, Dr. Grant Foreman and W. W. Hastings be authorized to 
negotiate on the part of the Historical Society with the National Park 
Service toward having said Sequoyah Park not only increased in area 
but ultimately to be taken over as a part of the National Parks of the 
United States and also as to the Robert M. Jones Cemetery as a National 
Park. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Mrs. John R. Williams called attention to the fact that the west side 
of the state was being neglected in the matter of parks. Judge R. L. 
Williams moved that a committee composed of Judge Thomas A. Edwards, 
Mrs. John R. Williams, Gen. Charles F. Barrett, Mrs. Jessie E. Moore and 
Mr. George H. Evans be constituted to take care of the west side of the 
state in the matter of parks, leading up to incorporating them in National 
Parks. Motion was seconded and carried. 


The illness of Judge Samuel W. Hayes was reported and Dr. Emma 
Hstill-Harbour moved that the Board send flowers to the hospital for Judge 
Hayes. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Dr. Grant Foreman read his report on the WPA project for indexing 
and cataloguing newspapers and the Indian-Pioneer History project, an- 
nouncing the resignation of Mrs. Edith Clift as director of the WPA project 
for the Historical Society and the appointment of Mr. John Ryle as her 
successor, and also Dr. Foreman reported his own resignation as director 
of the Indian-Pioneer History project and the appointment of J. Stanley 
Clark as his successor. The need for ten steel filing cases for the Indian 
archives and three double steel filing cases for newspaper cards was ex- 
plained. Judge R. L. Williams moved that the Secretary be instructed to 


make requisition for these thirteen cases. Motion was seconded and car- 
ried. 
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Judge R. L. Williams moved that he be permitted to draw on th 

e 

$367.42 that had been set aside for the Sequoyah Home project to apply 

on the landscaping of the grounds surrounding the house, and for a plaque 
on the building. Motion was seconded and carried. 


5 Dr. Grant Foreman read a paper setting forth the fact that Mr. J. B. 
Milam of Chelsea had advanced the money to purchase a plot of ground 
in Fort Gibson in which John Martin, a distinguished Cherokee, was buried 
in 1840; the deed to run in the name of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 
The President reminded the Board that deeds should be taken in the name 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society as trustee of the State of Oklahoma. 
Dr. J. B. Thoburn moved that the President and Secretary acknowledge 
receipt of this proposition under the seal of the Society and thank Mr. 
Milam for his generosity. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Dr. Grant Foreman presented a resolution extending an invitation to 
the Sixth Regiment of United States Infantry, which is to pass through 
Oklahoma November 16, 1937, to visit Fort Gibson and enjoy the facilities 
of the reconstructed fort and surrounding state park, and that the Secretary 
send a copy of these resolutions to Col. Joseph A. Atkins, Camp Bullis, 
San Antonio, Texas. Judge R. L. Williams moved that these resolutions 
be adopted and that Gen. William S. Key be also furnished a copy of these 
resolutions. Motion was seconded and carried. 


The Secretary presented the following list of applicants for mem- 
bership in the Society: 


Life: Mrs. Mabel Carrico Holtzschue, Oklahoma City. 


Annual: Anna Joe Adair, Cklahoma City; Bettie Bullette, Tulsa; 
George H. Burress, Oklahoma City; Joseph H. Comer, Hominy, Mervil 8. 
Dutton, Oklahoma City; Turner L. Ervin, Albuquerque, New Mexico; Ma- 
bel May Fasken, Sand Springs; Mrs. George Frederickson, Oklahoma City; 
Mrs. Charles R. Freeman, Checotah; Mrs. Wm. O. Garrett, Okmulgee; Ros- 
coe EH. Harper, Tulsa; Charles A. Holden, Tulsa; Ralph Hudson, Oklahoma 
City; Rev. J. J. Humes, Stonewall; Leonard O. Lytle, Sapulpa; Mrs. L. L. 
McMillin, Oklahoma City; J. S. Maytubby, Clarita; James D. Morrison, Wil- 
burton; Mrs. lL. M. Poe, Tulsa; Mrs. Catalina Prater, Oklahoma City; 
Charles B. Rhodes, Muskogee; Edwin S. Stahl, Oklahoma City; Mrs. E. W. 
Tanner, Alva; M. E. Williams, McAlester; Reginald S. Williams, Okla- 
homa City; T. B. Williams, Oklahoma City; Harry H. Williamson, Fort 
Gibson; Martin I. Zofness, Bartlesville. Mr. W. J. Peterson moved that 
they be accepted. Motion was seconded by Judge William P. Thompson, 
which carried. 


The President requested Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour, vice president, to 
take the chair. 


Judge R. L. Williams called attention to the fact that the spot where 
Alexander Posey, the Creek poet, died, has never been marked. 


Mrs. Jessie E. Moore discussed the commemoration of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the coming of the Chickasaws to this country. Judge 
R. L. Williams moved that a committee of three be appointed to take 
steps to have articles prepared commemorating this anniversary, and furn- 
ish same to the editorial committee for approval for publication in the 
December number of Chronicles., Motion was seconded and carried. 


Judge Baxter Taylor, chairman of the library and museum committee, 
presented a request for the purchase of markers for pictures amounting 
to $26.80 and for small printed markers for articles in the museum amouut- 
ing to $29.00. Gen. William S. Key moved that these markers be pur- 
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chased and paid for out of the State appropriation. Motion was seconded 
and carried. 


Judge R. A. Hefner, chairman of the committee to pass on the manu- 
script prepared by Winifred Clark, purporting to be a copy of the Seminole 
laws, read his report. Judge R. L. Williams moved that we request this 
committee to file this report with the typewritten copy of the Seminole 
laws and place them in the archives of the Society, and that the Treasurer 
be authorized to issue check for $15.00 out of the private funds of the 
Society to pay Winifred Clark for her work in typing the manuscript. Mo- 
tion was seconded and carried. 


Judge Thomas H. Doyle tendered a document from the citizens of 
Bartlesville, in which they presented to the Oklahoma Historical Society 
a tablet commemorating the discovery of the “first commercial oil well” 
April 15, 1897, in Johnstone Park at Bartlesville.t 


The Secretary read a petition from Mrs. Mabel Carrico Holtzschue, Presi- 
dent of the ’89ers Association, requesting that a room be set aside or a 
place designated in the Historical building, where the ’89ers Association 
may place their pictures, documents, and museum pieces to be exhibited 
as property of the ’89ers Association. Judge R. L. Williams moved that 
we provide a place for their exhibit and display same as a gift from the 
’89ers Association if they will turn same over to be held as the property 
of the Historical Society. Motion was seconded and carried. 


The Secretary reported that Judge J. R. Keaton had promised to pres- 
ent to the Society an Indian beaded papoose cradle. Judge R. L. Williams 
moved that the Secretary be instructed to secure this cradle. Motion was 
seconded and carried. 


The Secretary read a letter from Mrs. Lottie J. Francis, executrix of 
the estate of the late J. L. Francis, regarding an old grandfather clock 
that her husband had lent to the Society and asked that the missing parts 
be replaced and the clock returned. Dr. J. B. Thoburn moved that the 
clock be assembled and the Secretary be instructed to write to Mrs. Francis 
and tell her she is at liberty to call for the clock and remove it from the 
Historical building. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Dr. Grant Foreman presented the matter of expenses incurred in con- 
nection with the University of Oklahoma for the Indian-Pioneer History 
project, in which the University was to bear one-half of the expenses for 
supplies, and reported that President W. B. Bizzell had sent in a check 
for $54.50, the University’s part of the cost of supplies, and moved that 
the Secretary be instructed to endorse this check to Stanley Clark, di- 
rector of the Indian-Pioneer History project to be used in partial pay- 
ment for supplies. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Dr. J. B. Thoburn discussed his writings on archaeology and the ad- 
visability of having them published in Chronicles of Oklahoma, and also 
having these articles appear as separates or monographs. 


Judge R. A. Hefner moved that a committee of three persons who have 
had actual experience in printing and publishing be appointed to confer 
with the State Board of Affairs in the matter of arranging for the Society’s 
publications. Motion was seconded and carried. 


The Chair called attention to an unpaid typewriter bill for July and 
August, 1937, the closing months of the second WPA project for the His- 


1 Judge John Bartlett Meserve represented the Oklahoma Historical Society 
at this occasion. 
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torical Society, amounting to $42.75. Dr. Grant Foreman moved that this 
claim be allowed out of the $400.00 that had been set aside for the WPA 
project at the July Board meeting. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Mrs. Jessie E. Moore, of the library and museum committee, explained 
the need for more cases for the museum, and moved that two tall double 
cases be purchased for the museum, at a cost of $525.90 each. Motion 
was seconded and carried. 


The meeting stood adjourned. 


Judge Thomas H. Doyle, President, 
: Presiding. 
James W. Moffitt, 
Secretary. 
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NECROLOGY 


ROBERT H. WILSON 
1873-1937. 


Robert H. Wilson was born near Scottsville, Allen County, Kentucky, 
August 25, 1873. He died at his home in Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, October 
4, 1937, at the age of sixty-four years. His father, John A., and his mother, 
Mary E. (Briley) Wilson, moved to Texas in 1891. They settled near White- 
wright, in Grayson County. Robert was the eldest of eight children, five 
sons and three daughters. 


His early education was in the rural schools in Kentucky, and was 
mostly on his own initiative. At the age of twenty he had the opportunity 
of entering Grayson College, Whitewright, Texas. In order to remain in 
school it became necessary for him to borrow money to meet his expenses. 
His determination and longing for an education caused him to do this. 
He attended college for three terms and then taught school for one year, 
returning to college the next fall. He was unable to finish the term mostly 
by reason of his limited financial resources. He taught in the rural schools 
of Texas, spending his vacation periods upon the farm. 


On September 17, 1899, he married Miss Grace Womack, daughter of 
William M. and Maggie (Blanton) Womack, of Whitewright, Texas, and 
they have two children: Robert Lee, who was born January 6, 1901, and 
Mary Grace, who was born October 16, 1909, who is now Mrs. Fred Bogle. 
Mr. Wilson was a member of the First Baptist Church of Oklahoma City. 


In December, 1903, he moved to Chickasha, Indian Territory, or what 
is now Grady County, Oklahoma. He was elected as principal of one of 
the grade schools of that city, and with the coming of Statehood in 1907, 
he was elected as the first County Superintendent of Grady County, with- 
out opposition. He held his position until January, 1911, when he assumed 
the office of State Superintendent of Public Instruction to which he had 
been elected. 


As County Superintendent of Grady County he demonstrated his ability 
as a school man and as an organizer. He at once began the organization 
of seventy-one school districts, many of them in the old Indian Territory 
where no schools had been prior to that date. Many new buildings were 
erected under his supervision, and he was one of the first County Super- 
intendents in Oklahoma to organize and establish consolidated and graded 
schools for rural children. When he finished his term of office only three 
counties in Oklahoma could claim a greater number of first grade teachers 
than Grady County. During the time he was County Superintendent he 
served two and one-half years as a member of the Board of Education 
of the City of Chickasha and assisted in the establishment of a splendid 
school system. In 1908 he was elected President of the Oklahoma School 
Officers’ Association and in 1909 he was elected Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Oklahoma Teachers’ Association. In November, 1910, 
he was elected State Superintendent, was re-elected in 1914, and elected 
for a third term in 1918. In November, 1914, he was elected President 
of the Oklahoma State Teachers’ Association by an overwhelming majority. 
The Oklahoma Teacher, in its November, 1937, issue, in giving notice of 
his passing, says: 


ROBERT H. WILSO} 
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“A great deal of credit for the organization and building of 
Oklahoma’s school system should go to R. H. Wilson who died in 
Oklahoma City October 4. He served as State Superintendent for 
12 years, while the state was very young. He was a vigorous 
school executive and was an ardent supporter of the rural schools. 
He pushed through many consolidations. He organized the De- 
partment of Rural School Supervision and sponsored the law which 
made state appropriations for the erection of consolidated school 
buildings. 


Wilson made a determined effort to reduce the illiteracy in 
the state,—through Wilson’s efforts illiteracy in the state was ma- 
terially reduced. 


. Higher education also received his earnest attention. Dur- 
ing the time he was State Superintendent he was also President of 
the Board of Regents for the University and of the six normal 
schools. Credit should go to him for bringing Stratton D. Brooks 
to the presidency of the University of Oklahoma and for raising 
the six normal schools to teachers’ colleges. 


He sponsored the bill which set up the Department of High 
School Inspection and appointed the first inspectors. 


Wilson was one of the first three to become a life member of 
the Oklahoma Education Association and served as its president 
in 1915. He courageously supported those things which he thought 
were right and his influence on the schools of Oklahoma will 
never be forgotten.” 


His career shows steadfastness of character and purity of principle. 
His record during his life displayed a patriotic and abiding faith in the 
principles of our Government, a correct sense of justice and a deep and 
generous sympathy for those who struggled for the betterment of them- 
selves and their children. He believed that the foundation of a wise and 
enduring Government was the education of its people and if there was 
any one course more than another which appealed to his sympathy and 
enthusiasm it was for the education of the rural children of this state. 


Although Robert H. Wilson devoted most of his life to education, par- 
ticularly to the organization and betterment of rural schools and for equal 
educational opportunity for all children of the state, and by these he will 
hest be known for his outstanding work in the field of education, his 
duties as State Superintendent and as a member of the School Land 
Commission, held by virtue of his office as Superintendent, and as Presi- 
dent of the State Board of Education, and Chairman of the State Text 
Book Commission, gave him an opportunity to demonstrate his ability as 
an executive and as a business man. With the Governors of the State, 
and other members of the commission he met the duties and responsibilities 
imposed upon him, and today the magnificent sum of money now to the 
credit of the common schools of this state is a reality due to his and his 
associates’ integrity and sound business judgment. After his retirement 
from public office his advice and judgment were often sought by many in 
public life. His close friends therefore think of him not only as a leader 
in establishing the educational system of this state but as one of Okla- 
homa’s outstanding pioneers, a public officer whose honesty and integrity 
were never questioned, and whose life was devoted to the welfare of the 
state and the perservation of the republic. He was a man of positive 
convictions and was always moved by those convictions. 
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Although positive and firm in his views on public questions, he was kind 
and gentle. Everyone who knew him and watched his career pointed to 
him as an upright man, able, conscientious, an honest public official. No 
one ever questioned his integrity. His life is a lesson to the youth of 
Oklahoma, whom he loved and served. 


A poem written by Mr. Wilson himself well expressed the purpose of 
his life. 

My creed is work; to follow duty’s call 

However far it leads across the plains 

Through trackless woods, or ringing on the hills; 

To seek pleasure in the realms of toil. 

Still ever striving for a larger self . 

With which to do a service for the rest. 


To lay a new path through the unknown way, 
And leave some heritage e’en though so small 
No other hand would love or care to leave. 


Rejoicing ever in my brother’s craft, 
To follow system in the perfect law. 
Be what I am, and do my very best 
To lead a life that towers above the hills, 
And points the way across the plains to God.” —R. H. Wilson. 


He welcomed the final summons and when it came he bade farewell 
to earthly things and in the quiet way so characteristic of his earthly life 
he journeyed to that undiscovered country from whose bourne no traveller 
ever returns and in the words of the poet: 


“T am restless still; twill soon be over; for down the west 
Life’s sun is setting; and I see the shore where I shall rest.” 


—Bert B. Barefoot. 
Criminal Court of Appeals. 


REV. EVAN BER NARD RINGLAND 
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REV. EVAN BERNARD RINGLAND 
1846-1937 


Reverend Evan Bernard Ringland, born 1846, in Amity, Pennsylvania, 
died October 10, 1937, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


In 1851 his parents removed to Iowa, where within six months his 
father died. His mother reared and educated the four little children to 
fine adult age in church, civic, and social citizenship. One son, Rev. 
A. W. Ringland, McAlester, was of the Presbyterian ministry; Thomas, 
a successful farmer and citizen in Iowa; a daughter who was the devoted 
companion and home keeper for her mother; while Evan Bernard was of 
several interests. When seventeen years of age, he enlisted in the federal 
cause in the Civil War; was assigned to the medical staff and served until 
January, 1866. A kindly physician of the staff encouraged him to the 
medical profession, which he practiced for thirty-two years, establishing 
a sanatorium at Hamilton, Illinois. Here he developed paralysis, and in 
1905 sought a new climate in the southwest. In 1912, under the guidance 
and friendship of Dr. Phil Baird, he was ordained into the Presbyterian 
ministry, and served three mission churches and two mission Sunday 
Schools in Oklahoma City. In 1920 paralysis again laid him aside. In 
1926 Governor M. E. Trapp appointed him curator of the Union Soldiers 
Memorial Hall, belonging to the State Historical Society. Here he served 
continuously until the time of his death. 


Although of frail health which limited his activities, he was ever warmly 
interested in affairs of state, church, and city. 


The visitors who came and went to the Memorial Hall were an in- 
spiration to him. The Grand Army Post and the Relief Corps organizations 
were his friendly support and guidance, while his Confederate co-workers 
and friends gave him unqualified pleasure; the Oklahoma Memorial As- 
sociation was ever a wonder to him; once he remarked, “If there is a 
‘humble pride,’ I feel it for this Association.” These interests along with 
his beloved church, his home and friends crowned the many years with 
service and joy. 


He is survived by his wife, two daughters, and a son. 
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CHARLES L. MOORE 
1868-1937 


Charles L. Moore was born June 2, 1868, Bernadotta, Fulton County, 
Illinois. Died in Oklahoma City, October 14, 1987 at the age of 69. His 
paternal grandparents were natives of Ohio; his maternal grandparents 
were natives of New York. His paternal grandfather was a Captain in 
the Mexican War, and was a United States Brigadier General in the Civil 
War. The maternal grandfather served in the Black Hawk War from 
Illinois. 


He was reared on a farm and attended the rural district schools in 
Fulton County, Illinois, and Wilson County, Kansas. He attended the Al- 
bany, New York, Law School, and was graduated in 1892. He practiced law 
for a short time in Missouri and came to Enid, Oklahoma, in 1893. He served 
as City Attorney of Enid for two terms; was a member of the Constitu- 
tional Convention from November 20, 1906, to the 16th day of November, 
1907, when the Convention was adjourned by proclamation of Wm. H. 
Murray. He served as an Assistant Attorney General for the State of Ok- 
lahoma for six years during the term of Colonel Charles West, Attorney 
General; he was a member of the Oklahoma Supreme Court Commission. 
His father was the first Mayor of the town of Enid and served seven years 
as the President of its Board of Education. 


Charles L. Moore was married on the 21st day of June, 1898, to Miss 
Mary L. Pitkin of Memphis, Missouri, with whom he lived a congenial and 
happy life in a beautiful home and pleasant surroundings in Oklahoma City 
until his death. They had no children. 


He believed in an all-wise Creator and lived a consistent Christian 
life, and died standing on the promises of Him who is too wise to err and 
too good to be unkind. 


Charles L. Moore served two terms as City Attorney of Enid, and his 
administration was marked with that degree of efficiency, and the en- 
forcement of law in a sane and humanitarian manner, that he became 
so popular with the people, he was elected as a member of the Consti- 
tutional Convention in 1906, with no serious opposition for the democratic 
nomination. However the town and vicinity of Enid being largely repub- 
lican, he was elected to the Constitutional Convention because of his knowl- 
edge and outstanding ability and great personal popularity. 


Charles L. Moore served as a member of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. Was reserved in his manner and character. He never pushed him- 
self forward and was known as one of the reserved and strong-working, 
active members of the Constitutional Convention with real ability. 


He was Chairman of the Federal Relationship Committee; Chairman 
of the Committee on Revision, Compilation, Style and Arrangement 
of the Constitution. He was a member of the Judiciary and Judicial De- 
partment Committee; member of the Judicial Apportionment Committee; 
member of the Ordinances Committee; member of the Legal Advisory 
Committee; member of the Municipal Corporation Committee, and a mem- 
ber of a special committee appointed by President Murray to consider 
the advisability of inserting “Jim Crow” provision in the constitution. He 
was appointed on a special Legal Committee to consider the amendment 
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of the election ordinance to conform to the opinion of the Oklahoma Ter- 
ritory Supreme Court in an injunction proceeding. 


Mr. Moore presented a petition from the club women of Garfield 
County in reference to the employment and education of children. He also 
presented petitions relating to religious liberty and to woman suffrage. 


Mr. Moore introduced and sponsored in the Convention a resolution 
relating to Public Libraries for private enterprise. Resolution No. 260 re- 
lating to construction of the Constitution; Resolution No. 261 relating to, 
limit corporate indebtedness; Resolution No. 263 relating to, election ordin- 
ance. He introduced a resolution inviting Professor Eberhard to address 
the Convention. 


In all legislative or public bodies upon whom the eyes of the public 
are turned, many thoughts or policies are developed in private or com- 
mittee rooms, and some alert member looking for newspaper headlines will, 
upon his own initiative introduce and father the thoughts originated by 
others. This happens in all public assemblies. Mr. Moore did not belong 
to that class of statesmen. He worked conscientiously for the common 
cause and for the good of all without any thought or desire to be heralded as 
a benefactor. All his honor came to him unsought. 


After Mr. Moore retired from public work, he engaged in the private 
law practice first at Enid and then at Oklahoma City. He was for a num- 
ber of years President of the Garfield County Bar Association, and for 
one year Vice-President of the Oklahoma State Bar Association. 


He assisted in the organization of the Oklahoma Saving and Loan 
Association formerly of Enid and removed to Oklahoma City, and has been 
connected with this outstanding Home Loan Association for the past 22 
years, during which time he has also been engaged in the private practice 
of law in Oklahoma City. 


During his active and useful life he never became conspicuous as a 
headliner in the public press, but this article is written to the end that a 
man who has rendered such valuable service to his state shall not be 
forgotten. He has administered every office he has held to the highest 
degree of credit. He was outstanding as an adviser and advocate in the 
interest of the state of Oklahoma during the six years he held the office 
of Assistant Attorney General. His decisions while he was on the Supreme 
Court Commission, stand out and speak for themselves and will ever be 
a part of the Judicial history of the state of Oklahoma. 


May He who directs the sparrow’s fall, give us more men to serve 
society and the State of Oklahoma like Charles L. Moore. 


—George A. Henshaw. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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